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SPS)HERE shall it be?” I 
asked my companion, 
after watching him 
a while poring over his 
Baedeker. We were 
sitting on the deck of 
the Domino, bound from 
Hull to Bergen, trying 
to expel the dismal impression of the North 
Sea, sullen-looking and threatening violence, 
by a vivid forecast of the pleasures of the 
coming tour in “old Norway.” “TI decide 
for the Jotunheim,” answered my comrade, 
whose incognito we may conveniently pre- 
serve by the help of the mathematical 
symbol X. He was an experienced traveller 
in Norway, and I being wholly inexperienced, 
gladly gave over the arrangement of the 
tour into his hands. 

“Where is the Jotunheim?”’ I asked. 

“Tt is a small mountainous region lying 
to the east and a little to the north of that 
long fjord there,” pointing to the Sognefjord 
on the map. He went on to enlarge on its 
attractions. ‘“ As its name, ‘the home of the 
giants,’ suggests, it is the Switzerland of 
Norway, with the enormous advantage over 
the original that it has been neglected by 
Englishmen. It has the merit of having 
been discovered by the Norwegians them- 
selves, and of being still and almost exclu- 
sively their playground. There we shall 
be far away from the fjords, the Romsdal, 
and the other haunts of the English and 
American tourist.” I had previously dis- 
covered that X. was just now touched by 
that mild form of misanthropy which is apt 
to follow an exhausting London season, and 
I was struck with the fact that even in his 
present mood his partiality for the Nor- 
wegians was such as to make him seemingly 
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indifferent to the possibility of being jostled 
by a crowd of them in their favourite 
mountain resort. But not minding the con- 
tingency myself I at once acquiesced. So it 
was settled that we should do in Norway as 
the Norwegians, who seem to reverse the 
English practice, and make their summer 
flitting away from the coast. 

At Bergen my imagination was greatly 
excited by watching X. make elaborate prepar- 
ations for our excursion by purchases of tinned 
meats, &c. (Hermatisk), soap, and other ordi- 
nary concomitants of civilised life. We spent 
just three days in reaching the Jotunheim, 
taking .train to Vossevangen, going thence 
by cariole to Gutvangen, on the Sognefjord, 
and then using the steamer to Aardal. There 
was much in the scenery of the valleys 
through which we passed under an almost 
cloudless sky to compensate us for the dis- 
comforts of the North Sea. The bright 
green slopes, where peasant households were 
busily stretching the fragrant grass on 
hurdles; the cool pine woods, where many 
a gleaming white stem lay ready to be 
launched into the turbulent stream below ; 
the stream itself filling the vale with a 
lullaby hum, and made more lively here and 
there by a sprightly little saw-mill; the 
gaily-tinted toy-like wooden houses and 
churches; all guarded by bare mountain 
tops, now rugged and black, and now smooth 
and of a silvery-grey: this seemed to invite 
to delay and repose. And then the trim 
and almost elegant Norwegian inn, with its 
white windows, its old-fashioned fruit garden, 
where an abundance of glowing red currants 
allured the eye, and a calm pellucid lake just 
below, rightly placed for the morning plunge 
-it seemed nothing less than a mad ingrati 
tude to hurry past so seductive a spot. So 
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I felt, and I was weak enough to plead for 
a day’s delay in order to stretch myself on 
the thy me-scented meadows and recover the 
normal consciousness of being always at the 
same level by feeling as much of terra firma 
as possible. But X. was not to be persuaded, 
and proved as rigorous a guide as the Palmer 
who successfully led Sir Guyon through so 
many perilous allurements. Steamers, he 
reminded me, are scarce in Norway, and it 
does not do to trifle with them; a day’s 
loitering now might ruin our Jotunheim 
plan. 

At Aardal walking began, two men being 
here engaged as guides and porters. Our 
path wound up about the side of a narrow 
gulley-like valley, into which leaps one of the 
finest waterfalls of Norway—the Vettisfos. 
At the mountain farm hard by, which gives 
the cataract its name, we finally parted with 
the luxuries of civilisation. After a night’s 
rest under its hospitable roof we had a heavy 
day’s walking to one of the nearer stations 
of the Jotunheim. Our route was plainly 
marked by a footpath up to a cluster of 
saeters or chalets, but after this was quite 
effaced in dreary stretches of bog and boulder. 
Here and there a general hint as to direction 
was supplied by a miniature cairn—one of 
the services rendered by the Tourist Club, 
which has of late been engaged in opening 
up the district to pedestrians. In the wild 
and gloomy defile of Smoget we found our- 
selves getting well among the mountain 
giants, though to-day they moodily hid their 
peaks in the mist, only looking out at us 
now and again with something of a savage 
frown, much as a sleepy lion in a menagerie 
might look out on a visitor who dared to 
approach his cage. From this point our road 
dipped, past dark tarn and darker precipice, 
varied by declivities of snow and ice, to a 
lake—Tyin by name, its waters showing 
to-day a dark blue under the sunless sky. 
This is one of the three lakes, Bygdin, 
Gjende, and Tyin, lying about as near one 
another as the English lakes, which give 
much of its beauty to the Jotunheim. They 
lie 3,000 feet or so above the sea level. 
This altitude in Norway means that they 
are above the reach of the pines and other 
trees except the dwarf-birch, and only a couple 
of thousand feet below the summer: snow. 
Their pale bluish-milky tinge tells one at 
once that they are fed by glacier streams. 
Yet their surroundings are by no means 
bare and bleak. The less precipitate moun- 
tain slopes are clothed up to a good height 
with the bright greens of mountain grass, 
varied by the warmer tints of curious wild 


flower and berried shrub ; while even steeper 
tracts strewn with rock débris are covered 
with a variety of fine lichens, of many shades 
of green, and ochre, and purplish grey, 
making a delicate embroidery of the broken 
and unpromising surface. All this fair colour 
is thrown into strong relief by the cold 
arctic scenery of glittering snow, and black 
bare crag above. 

After skirting one side of Lake Tyin we pre- 
sently reached the goal of our day’s tramp— 
the tourist’s hut at Eidsbugarden. This stands 
just above the shore of Lake Bygdin, which 
is longer and has more precipitate sides than 
Tyin. The hut we found to be a simple 
structure of pine-wood ; namely, a long, one- 
storied cabin cut across into four small 
rooms, a bedroom, a living-room, a second 
bedroom, and a kitchen. It is roofed after 
the manner of Norwegian huts, with bark 
covered by a thick crust of turf, the long 
yellow grasses of which give a pretty decora- 
tive finish to the homely architecture. These 
Jotunheim huts owe their existence to the 
energy of the Tourist Club, about which a 
word or two may be said by way of a slight 
historical introduction to the district. 

The Jotunheim region was discovered as far 
back as 1813 by an enterprising Norwegian 
mountaineer, yet it is still only in process of 
being opened up; for in Norway, be it 
remembered, all processes, even that of 
striking a light, are tardy. It is, indeed, 
only within the last fifteen years that any 
considerable number of travellers have pene- 
trated the district. Up to that time there 
was only a miserable kennel-like hut of 
stones, into which the lonely traveller could 
creep in case of a storm. But during the 
later period the Tourist Club has provided 
some seven or eight wooden huts, either 
erecting them itself or encouraging others 
to erect them. 

Besides providing bed and board for 
tourists, the Club has rendered them excel- 
lent service by throwing bridges across the 
streams, supplying the lakes with boats, as 
well as by erecting the rude landmarks 
already referred to ; and of late it has gone 
so far as to arrange for a private transmission 
of letters during the ten weeks of the 
season. 

Owing to these improvements, the solitudes 
of the Jotunheim—which but a few years 
ago were only broken now and again in the 
short summer by the cry of an itinerant 
herdsman tending his cattle on the marshy 
margin of a lake, or by the still rarer report 
of a sportsman’s gun—are now enlivened 
every season by the merry talk and laughter 
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of small companies of Norwegian tourists. 
These are made up of university men and 
others from Christiania and Bergen, together 
with fair-haired Norwegian ladies, who take 
to the mountain tramp and knapsack hardly 
less naturally than their robuster brothers 
and husbands. 

Since the accommodation is limited, every 
tourist has to regard himself as a bird of 
passage, who may spend a night or two at a 
hut, but must then give place to others. 
Let not, then, the disciple of Isaak Walton 
count on being able to take up his quarters 
near one of the well-stocked lakes for a week 
or so, for if he does he will very probably 
be told, in a polite enough way, no doubt, 
to “move on.” 

The Club, though throwing open its huts 
to the public, has reserved certain privileges 
for its own members ; thus they are catered 
for at a somewhat lower tariff than outsiders. 
Still more important, when, as not infre- 
quently happens, sleeping accommodation fails 
to meet the demand, a member of the Club 
can claim priority over an outsider in the 
matter of beds, even though the latter may 
have been in undisturbed possession for a 
night or more. These restrictions are, how- 
however, no real hardship to anybody, since 
membership for one year is at once secured 
by the modest subscription of four kroner 
(about four shillings and sixpence). There- 
upon the tourist is furnished with a porcelain 
button which fits into his button-hole, and 
bears on its face, on a parti-coloured ground, 
a gilt monogram formed by the letters T. N. 
The display of this badge at any one of the 
huts secures its possessor the best attention 
that can be given. 

X. and I had enrolled ourselves as members 
at Bergen, and as on our arrival at Eids- 
bugarden the house was not full, we ex- 
perienced the pleasantest kind of reception. 
After an excellent night’s rest we did a little 
gentle climbing, in order to explore the Jotun- 
heim scenery. The mountain form which 
prevails here is a striking contrast to the 
monotonous moor-like Fjelde which cover so 
much of Norway. The Jotunheim range is 
a cluster of peaks, many of which have a 
fine needle-like point. They mostly rise to 
6,000 or 7,000 feet, and the two highest 
(which are also the loftiest mountains in 
Norway), namely, Glitretind and Galdhipig, 
only reach the modest altitude of 8,500 
feet. Hence one does not here experience 
what is, perhaps, the finest impression which 
Switzerland gives to the imagination, namely, 
the vision of a far-off snow-peak just dis- 
tinguishable from the cloudy background, 
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which at once proclaims its royal superiority 
by overtopping nearer and, in themselves, 
imposing-looking heights. The effect is 
rather that of the Snowdon district, where 
a number of adjacent summits seem to rise 
to the same level ; and there is something in 
the crater-like form of some of the heights, 
as well as in the black tarns which lie in the 
hollows below, to strengthen the likeness. 
At the same time these Norwegian peaks 
give to the eye a much stronger impression 
of sublime altitude than might be conjectured 
from the figures. This is due partly, no doubt, 
to the depth of the snow-line, also in part to 
the abrupt spring of the mountain-side, and the 
sharp detachment of the summit, which gives 
to each peak a certain air of distinction. 

Perhaps the most characteristic and im- 
pressive feature of the Jotunheim scenery is 
represented by a small neighbouring lake, 
which is as gloomy as Coruisk. It is walled 
in by bare, cruel-looking rocks, above which 
glitter ample snow fields. Between the pen- 
dent crags there descends, to the very level 
of the lake, a much wrenched and lacerated 
glacier, its snow-sprinkled surface soiled by 
dark lines of rock débris. As it reaches the 
water the loosened blocks float away over the 
black sullen-looking surface, transforming it 
into a miniature arctic sea. 

The mists which we found about the 
mountains still clung to them, and at length 
turned into a decided and _pertinacious 
mountain rain. In this way we were de- 
tained for several days at Eidsbugarden. 
The little hut filled to overflowing, but in 
consideration of the drenching rain nobody 
was sent away. And so it came to pass that 
we were thrown into unexpectedly close 
quarters with our Norwegian fellow-tourists. 
The little salon with no more luxurious 
furniture than a few backless benches, and 
decidedly over-crowded, was not a promising 
place for passing a day in, and I soon found 
that X.’s partiality for the Norwegians hardly 
sufficed for the severe test which was now 
applied to it. I am much afraid that we 
were both moody and unsociable, as only 
Britons, perhaps, are able to be. We made 
every excuse to get out, as for example, to 
collect drift wood for the “ peison,” or 
primitive hearth-stone.| X. threatened to 


1 This consists of a slab raised above the floor, 
placed in the corner of the room, but at a little 
distance from the walls. The back of the hearth is 
formed by two vertical slabs fitted at right angles to 
one another. Higher up this half inclosure is com- 
pleted by a cement front,which makes a rude chimney. 
In the poorer farms the flue is wanting, and the 
smoke is free to make its exit by a hole in the apex 
of the roof by any course it prefers. 
























go and fish, but on my hinting that this 
would wear the appearance of a shabby 
desertion, he gave up the plan. In this 
condition of mental disaffection we found 
our Norwegian companions much more con- 
siderate and good-natured than we deserved. 
They had a way of taking kindly to rain 
and imprisonment which was altogether un- 
English ; but they felt or affected to feel for 
our distress, and went to work to mitigate it. 

The ladies of the party more particularly 
threw themselves into the beneficent task of 
charming away our melancholy, rallying us 
so skilfully with humorous banter, that 
against our wills we became infected with 
their gaiety, and purposely carried our réle of 
ill-used Britons to a point of absurd exagger- 
ation. The success of this experiment led 
our lady entertainers to propose a time, or 
lesson in Norse, a story-book belonging to 
an embryonic library in the hut serving as 
literature. This, too, soon became a merry 
pastime. English or German affinities in the 
words ever and again led us absurdly astray 
in our guesses, and our unlucky shots were 
greeted with explosions of laughter in which 
we ourselves, though only half conscious of 
the point, were compelled to join. 

Confinement and loss of time were not, 
however, the only hardships of our situation. 
There was the larder growing rapidly ex- 
hausted under the unwonted demands. The 
supply of fresh meat was gone, and the net 
which ought to have furnished the table 
with large pink-fleshed trout, was broken 
and useless. X. and I were growing alarmed 
at the inroads made on our stock of tin-food. 
The wine and the Bavarian beer were at an 
end, and there only remained the “home 
brewed,” a tart, depressing beverage, against 
which our Norwegian friends solemnly warned 
us. Even the heavy rye bread no longer 
appeared as a welcome change from the tough 
dry fladbrid, or oat-cake. 

But presently this evil, too, was remedied. 
A plump Norwegian pony arrived one morn- 
ing, bearing half a sheep and other good 
things from some neighbouring valley. The 
plucky little animal who has resolutely 
borne his load over some twenty miles or 
more of rough stony ground, is greeted by a 
chorus of plaudits from the guests. The 
good house-wife who manages the hut, well 
understanding the weaknesses of tourist 
nature, prepares a sumptuous repast for her 
guests. First comes the bouillon, then the 
boiled, and finally the roast, after which even 
a Viking might have felt that he had had 
mutton enough for one day. This bounteous 
supply of meat is supported by abundance of 
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potatoes, after which come sweets in the 
shape of a meal pudding, and a dish of the 
excellent moltebaer, a mountain berry of 
a particularly rich honey-like flavour, and 
finally a diversity of cheeses, among which 
the piquant “ misost”’ figures as the crown. 
ing delicacy. A bottle of hock is found to 
complete the festal character of the meal. 
Everybody is of course in the gayest spirits : 
conversation rushes and leaps rather than 
flows. A pleasant appearance of private 
hospitality is given to the repast by the 
nimble co-operation of the lady visitors, 
who, in default of a sufficient body of waiters, 
flit to and from the kitchen, and so help to 
keep the board supplied. 

Our greatest affliction during this state of 
congestion of the Eidsbugarden hut, was the 
want of sufficient bed accommodation. The 
room at the end of the building given over 
to the men contained four bedsteads, one in 
each of its corners. They were substantial 
box-like frames, and were supplied with straw 
beds and pillows, and a pair of coarse 
blankets. ‘They had the usual failing of 
Norwegian beds, of being too short for a 
good vigorous stretch. This fact has led 
some Englishmen to suppose that the average 
stature of Norwegians is less than their own, 
But a more plausible explanation is, that 
owing to the severity of his climate, the 
Norseman has acquired the habit of lying in 
as compact a manner as possible. While 
thus deficient in length, these beds had just 
width enough to justify an unscrupulous 
person in saying that they were big enough 
for two persons. And we found that every 
guest was expected to satisfy himself if need 
be with a moiety of one of the couches. 
To the unexacting Norwegian tourist this 
amount of dormitory accommodation is looked 
on as a thing to be grateful for, inasmuch as 
worse arrangements have often to be put up 
with. Thus he is even required to take toa 
hammock, slung up to the stout pine stem 
that runs from one end of the building to 
the other, at a level with the base of the roof. 
And when the hammocks are disposed of, a 
guest may have to content himself with a 
spare bolster and a rug placed on a bench or 
the floor of the salon. 

We found that the allotment of the 
sleeping accommodation each night, which 
seemed to fall into the hands of the lady 
guests, was a matter of considerable difficulty, 
sometimes calling for as much discussion and 
contrivance as Yorick’s celebrated compact 
with his fellow traveller. And sometimes 
all the scheming would be suddenly deranged 
by the late arrival of another party. 
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X. and I had taken care to impress on the 
minds of our Norwegian companions, the fact 
of our strong British repugnance to partner- 
ship in the matter of beds, and they had 
good-naturedly humoured us, I fear, at some 
inconvenience to themselves.» Thus _ it 
happened that one night, when the hut was 
more than usually crowded, I still found 
myself in undivided possession of a bed, X. 
having consented to take to a hammock. I 
can recall the scene in all its details. It is 
about 11.45 p.m. Three out of the four 
boxes of our dormitory are filled by a brace 
of tourists. Snugly ensconcing myself in 
my couch, I proceed to watch, by the 
aid of the late northern twilight, eked out 
by a sickly spluttering candle, my less 
happy comrade sitting, jaded-looking and 
despondent, on the edge of my bed, while 
the landlord, Ole by name, a merry-eyed, 
freckled man, with a heavy shock of reddish 
hair, slings up a hammock to the pole above 
the foot of the bed. When this operation is 
complete, Ole discovers that there are no 
more blankets, and proposes to X., whose 
weary and flaccid appearance suggests that 
he would passively resign himself to any 
proposal, however preposterous, if only urged 
strongly enough, that he should use his own 
sheep-skin sack. X. consents, the sheepskin 
is brought, the body of my dispirited friend 
is with some difficulty inserted into its cosy 
depths, and, being now perfectly helpless, 
the woolly burden is lifted and deposited in 
the hammock by Ole’s stalwart arms. He 
then retires beaming with satisfaction at his 
handiwork. 

After snatching two hours’ sleep I was 
roused by a sound, a faint dolorous articula- 
tion of my name. [at once responded in 


the same invalidish tone, and asked what . 


was the matter. Thereupon the voice, which 
I now fully recognised as X.’s, proceeded with 
trembling accents, “I’m being roasted alive 
in this sack—would you mind giving me a 
corner of your bed?” Half asleep as I still 
was, I dimly felt the comicality of the 
situation, but checking the impulse to laugh, 
I at once acceded to my comrade’s prayer. 
He was apportioned his corner, where I need 
not say, he lay for the rest of the night as 
motionless as a log. 

There was no getting him back into the 
hammock, so that on the waking of the 
occupants of the other beds it was at once 
perceived that after all the Englishmen had 
brought themselves to accept the half-bed 
arrangement. So inglorious a retreat from 
a stoutly maintained position naturally 
exposed us to a good deal of good-natured 
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chaffing, and the morning meal was made 
more than usually blithe by a detailed 
narrative of the night’s adventure. 

At length the mists cleared away and the 
sun revived the faded hues of lake and moun- 
tain. We were eager to be off, and at once 
set out for Gjendeboden, the station at the 
nearer extremity of Lake Gjende, hoping to 
find this less crowded. The walk was a short 
one, and we were able to enjoy at our leisure 
this first full revelation of the beauties of 
the Jotunheim. The peak summits had 
thrown aside their cloudy wrappings and were 
laving themselves in the cool blue expanse. 
The snow-clad declivities and the glaciers 
shone and glistened in the unaccustomed 
light. Down every seam in the mountain 
side there rushed a white torrent. The 
mosses and other mountain growths seemed 
to swell and grow into more wanton life, as 
if drunk with the abundant moisture. It 
was a fresh outburst of life in a region 
which at first sight seemed wholly devoid 
of life. 

On arriving at Gjendeboden, charmingly 
placed at the foot of a sublime precipice, our 
hearts beat high at learning that here in 
place of dormitories there were single bed- 
rooms. But our rising hopes were instantly 
dashed by the further information that the 
house was full, and all the trim snug-looking 
bedchambers occupied. The fortunate pos- 
sessors were at the time away, climbing a 
neighbouring peak, and would not be back 
till supper-time. X., goaded by a preterna- 
tural craving for sleep, made further inquiries 
and discovered that one of the party was a 
German, and not a member of the Turist- 
forening. Thereupon he pointed to his 
button, and claimed the right of turning out 
the unqualified “Tyske.”’ There was no 
question as to his right to the room, but a 
nice point remained undecided. Was he 
entitled to retire, as he longed to do, before 
the return of the company, and in order to 
make sure of his possession, eject the 
German’s impedimenta from the room? 
Unfortunately the only visitors in the house 
at the moment were ladies, and these, touched 
no doubt by X.’s haggard look and plaintive 
manner, gave it as their opinion that he 
might do so. So despatching an early supper 
he took to his chamber, put the German’s 
belongings outside the door, and his own 
inside as a barricade. As for me, I awaited 
with sick heart the new experience of lying 
for a night on the floor of the salon with 
some six or seven other unfortunates. 

Late in the evening the mountaineer- 
ing party returned. The room became 
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crowded and noisy ; supper was served, and 
the excursionists attacked it with admirable 
vigour. As I sat crouching over the peison 
in a corner cf the room I heard now and 
again beneath the pleasant ripple of the 
Norse, the deeper and gruffer murmur of 
German. <A Teuton was conversing with a 
Norwegian lawyer, who was on his honey- 
moon, and whose acquaintance we had made 
at Eidsbugarden. Among the expressions 
that reached my ears was the ominous one, 
“ Unverschimter Englander !”’ After supper, 
which had been enlivened by wine, the 
German murmur grew into more of a distinct 
growl. Presently the advocate came up to 
me and apprised me in a stiff formal way, 
the effect of which was heightened by his 
necessarily slow utterance of an unfamiliar 
tongue, that my friend, though entitled to 
the bedroom had exceeded his rights in 
ejecting the German’s impedimenta, including 
among other valuables a much prized herb- 
arium. I did all I could in X.’s behoof to 
show the great practical difficulties of his 
situation, needing sleep, finding a room which 
was legitimately his, and so forth. But all 
the while I could not but feel a little vexed 
at my fate, bedless myself, and having to 
stand up for one comfortably sleeping the 
sleep of the just, ignorant of the storm 
which his precipitateness had raised. The 
lawyer rejoined his German client, and up 
to a late hour my ear caught snatches of 
their talk. One ran as follows :- 

German. “Can he talk German?” 

Norv-egian. “ Of course; he is a scholar 
(Gelehrter).” 

German. “1 won’t spare him.” 

Norwegian (with a grim chuckle). “ We 
shall enjoy the scene.” 

From this and other fragments I inferred 
that there was to be a grand squaring of 
moral accounts the next morning. As I 
sat by the peison with closed eyes, listening 
to the angry talk in an atmosphere charged 
with tobacco smoke, I imagined myself 
transported to one of those half-barbaric 
western settlements which Bret Harte has 
so vividly depicted. At length I saw the 
German take to one of the hammocks slung 
up in the room, and our improvised dormitory, 
its disorderly and comfortless aspect still 
faintly discernible in the late twilight, 
became as still as the heavy breathing of six 
male sleepers would allow. 

The evening’s excitement, aided by the 
foulness of the atmosphere and the hardness 
of my couch, forbade the hope of sleep. So 
as soon as the nocturnal twilight began to 
show signs of brightening into dawn I got 


up and went out, in order to taste the pure 
morning air, and refresh my eyes by a wash 
in some cool mountain stream. The delicious 
freshness of the early mountain breeze, the 
restful scenery of the lake, on the spongy 
margin of which a herd of dainty Norwegian 
kine was browsing, and more than all, 
perhaps the plash of the merry little 
beck trying to make up for the absence of 
the morning carol of our English birds, soon 
drove away all dismal recollections of that 
grimy and stuffy room. As I loitered by 
the brook, looking at the placid lake, I heard 
a footstep on the path below me, and glancing 
in that direction I saw to my great surprise, 
the figure of the aggrieved herbalist, duly 
equipped with knapsack and alpenstock, 
stepping nimbly in the direction of the next 
station. The effect which this unlooked for 
event produced on my mind was a mixed one. 
A first sense of relief at the disappearance 
of a nuisance alternated with a feeling of 
disappointment at being robbed of the last 
and most exciting passage of an interesting 
little drama, and finally both feelings gave 
place to a delightful sense of the comicality 
of this early and stealthy retreat of the 
blustering German hero. Our breakfast was 
made more than usually mirthful by my 
giving the unsuspecting X. a true and faithful 
account of the nocturnal tragi-comedy and 
the unexpected morning dénodment. 

We were a little surprised to hear the 
lawyer greet us with his friendly smile and 
“Good day!” just as though nothing had 
occurred. I could not help asking myself 
whether his eloquent advocacy had been 
wholly inspired by the bottles of wine in 
which he had shared, or whether his assump- 
tion of a friendly attitude towards us was 
due to professional pique at his client’s having 
failed to maintain his suit, aided, perhaps, 
by the mediation of his wife, to whom we 
had done our best to make ourselves 
agreeable. 

One night at this crowded hut was enough 
for us, and as there happened to be a dis- 
engaged boat which had been brought the 
previous day from Gjendesheim, another and 
larger station at the other end of the lake, 
we took possession of it and resolved to row 
to this point. As the morning was calm our 
work, in spite of certain obvious defects in 
our craft, was not exhausting, and left us 
mental energy enough thoroughly to enjoy 
the superb scenery of the lake, which may, 
perhaps, be called the Ulleswater or Lomond 
of the Jotunheim. Here the mountains are 
much more precipitate than at the other lake, 
and sometimes rise abruptly in black-stained 
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ramparts of rock a thousand feet high. 
These bold cliffs give way in places to de- 
clivities less steep, where drifts of rock 
débris, their dark grey tint varied by the 
warm yellows of the lichen, descend and make 
picturesque dark promontories on the bright 
surface of the lake; and these again yield 
in places to still gentler slopes, where the eye 
is regaled by an exuberance of bright-tinted 
mountain growth ; and every now and again 
we can tell by a roar and a white gleam that 
a cataract is using some boulder-strewn and 
overgrown hollow for its eager descent to 
the lake. 

The tourists’ hut at Gjendesheim, charm- 
ingly situated above a broad swift river 
which here flows out of the lake, is the largest 
in the Jotunheim, having not only its separate 
bedrooms, but its two stories. Fortunately 
it was not full when we arrived, and within 
a day or two we were left the sole occupants. 
We had an embarras des richesses in bedrooms, 
and the good-wife, who had been in England 
and brought back amicable sentiments to- 
wards its people, began to spoil us by unex- 
pected dishes and other luxuries. We felt 
we had earned our repose, and proceeded to 
enjoy the solitude & deux, the ample space 
and abundant cheer, with something of a 
righteous self-complacency. There being no 
new arrivals we were not required to move 
on, so we lingered for a week and more under 
the fairest of northern skies. 

There was plenty to see. Gjendesheim is 
conveniently placed for reaching some of 
the best points of view in the Jotunheim. 
Of these the isolated mountain Besshé, and 
the adjacent. Bessegg cliff are perhaps the 
finest. The latter is a narrow ledge of rock, 
1,000 feet above the lake, and forming a 
dam to a second lake, long and narrow like 
Gjende, but of a much darker hue. A small 
amount of blasting would, it is said, suffice 
to make out of this curious natural pheno- 
menon another splendid waterfall. Our chief 
attraction here was the river Sjoa, which 
runs out of Gjende and descends by a succes- 
sion of foaming cascades and deep, caldron- 
like pools to a second lake, the serene 
meadow-girt Sjodalsvand. X. found the 
pools of the river well supplied with big, 
well-nourished trout, and occupied himself 
mainly in angling for these ; and I discovered 
in the scenery of the river abundant material 
for sketches. The richness of the vegetation 
here surprised me. Copses of dwarf birch, 
varied with stretches of swampy ground, 


where the brilliant hues of moss and 
autumn-tinted shrub were a delight to 
the eye. It was in these boggy hollows 
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that I saw the finest specimens of the 
moltebaer, the scarlet berry now turning to 
the rich orangey-yellow of perfect ripeness, 
set amid fine bronze-coloured foliage on tiny 
hillocks or mounds. Above these bogg 
places towered gigantic crags, quaint in shape 
and posture, in the hollows and interstices 
of which flourished strange mountain vege- 
tation. One point on this wild picturesque 
stream particularly impressed me. After 
wearing itself out in violent leapings down 
its steep rugged channel, the river glides 
softly a while over a broad level course. Here 
its waters are dotted by clusters of rocky 
islands, some tiny enough, others of a re- 
spectable size and wooded with birch. One 
feels that by just changing the pale greenish 
blue of the water to a blackish-brown, and 
one or two other small alterations, the scene 
might be made a bit of Scotch moorland ; 
but glancing higher one sees a cluster of 
snow-clad peaks, resplendent to-day under 
the full summer sunlight, and the momentary 
illusion is dispelled. 

We were very loth to leave Gjendesheim, 
but we had still to reach the two princes 
among the giants. The wind blew persist- 
ently from the west, and made a return by 
the lake impracticable. So we made a detour 
and reached Réisheim, the nearest station to 
our goal by way of the Lom valley. This 
plan gave me a taste of the strange experience 
of moving on day after day through inter- 
minable pine forests, where, but for the rude 
road itself, everything seemed primeval and 
untouched by human hand. It afforded us, 
too, a view of one of the largest and richest 
valleys of the country, where the farmsteads 
reach a size and an elaborateness of wooden 
decoration that is peculiarly impressive after 
the rude simplicity of the Jotunheim. 

From the commodious and hospitable roof 
of Réisheim we set out one afternoon accom- 
panied by another Englishman and a trusty 
guide for Spiterstul, whence we were to 
climb Glitretind, the highest mountain of 
Norway according to the latest measurements. 
Our path wound upwards along a steep de- 
clivity above a roaring torrent, and through 
clumps of pine, and meadow-like openings, 
where herds of parti-coloured cattle were 
browsing. Spiterstulen we found to be a 
pair of small huts placed close together above 
a glacier stream, opposite a bare steep moun- 
tain flecked with patches of snow. Happily 
for us there were no tourists before us, so 
all the accommodation the meagre little 
saeter could give was ours. The rude ménage 
was in the hands of a stalwart, sedate, and 
almost stern-looking girl, whose age we put 
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down at twenty-five, supported by a feeble- 
looking little lass of twelve or thereabouts. 
Fire was lit in the tiny salon of the visitor’s 
saeter, and we were soon engaged in despatch- 
ing a homely but savoury supper. Through 
the little window we could still see the black 
outlines of the huge mountain-pyramids, and 
now and again the head of some animal 
belonging to the saeter rubbing itself against 
the low window made a queer little 
houette in the foreground. 

After supper our guide, Knut by name, a 
good-looking blonde of thirty years or so, 
was invited to smoke a pipe with us. Then 
somebody suggested a song, and Knut in- 
dulged us with the well-known patriotic 
song, “ Ja, vi elsker dette Landet”’ (Yea, we 
love this land), and a number of other volks- 
lieder. As he came to the end of his réper- 
toire, he bethought him that Maria, the 
saeter-girl, had a sangbog (song-book), where- 
upon we asked him to bid her join us and 
give us the benefit of her voice. He stepped 
over into the other saeter, and for ten minutes 
there was no sign of a return. We guessed 
how it was, and having asked an unusual 
favour, followed it up by a further audacity. 
We knocked at the door of Maria’s cabin, 
and by dint of personal intreaty wore down 
the bashful reluctance that our messenger 
had found so obstinate. The small child had 
to come, too, and she offered a form of re- 
sistance which had to be dealt with by some- 
thing approaching physical compulsion. At 
length the party was complete. Maria sat 
by Knut on one side of the peison sharing 
the tattered song-book, while her timid pro- 
tégée crouched behind her chair. Knut took 
up the office of sangmester, instructing Maria 
by occasional nudges as to the right way of 
proceeding. On receiving these corrections 


sil- 
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Maria’s grave face relaxed to something like 
a faint smile, and we soon guessed the reason ; 
for it turned out that Maria had not only the 
better voice of the two, but knew more about 
the mysteries of the singing art than her 
would-be teacher, though, woman-like, she sub- 
mitted with good grace to the réle of pupil. 
The sound of these rugged Norse melodies, 
with their wide compass and their suddenly- 
changing rhythm, sung by voices having 
more strength and agility than sweetness, 
seemed to ally itself at once to the wild 
chant of the glacier stream outside, and to 
become the voice of these wild snow-fretted, 
ice-riven, but  ever-enduring Jotunheim 
mountains. 

We had a glorious day for the Glitretind 
expedition, which, to one of us at least, un- 
trained in mountaineering and knowing 
nothing before of ropings and perilous snow- 
cornices, was the great event of the tour. 
Knut was a delightful guide, and we reached 
the glittering white crest in the best of 
spirits. As we stood in the perfect mountain 
stillness and let our eyes wander over the 
Jotunheim world, with its finely-cut peaks all 
showing themselves boldly to-day, its smooth, 
dazzling snow-fields, its glacier appendages, 
and its shimmering lakes, a sudden vibration 
of sympathetic patriotism impelled us to take 
up last evening’s strong and rousing melody, 
“Yea! we love this land.” Knut was 
touched, and expressed his emotion by an 
action that was striking even in a Norwegian 
guide. His face beaming with delight, he 
came to each of us in turn, wrung our hand, 
and exclaimed with something of tremulous- 
ness in his voice “ Min Ven!” (my friend !). 
Our tour in the Jotunheim could hardly have 
had a more agreeable or memorable ending. 

JAMES SULLY. 
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BEACHMAN’'S VILLAGE AND LIFEBOAT STATION. 
From a Drawing by C. J. Stantcann, R.1. 


LIFEBOATS AND LIFEBOAT-MEN. 


THE next class of lifeboats to be considered 
is that of the Norfolk and Suffolk lifeboats. 
These boats deserve especial notice. They are 
only seventeen in number, twelve of them 
being exclusively sailing boats varying from 
thirty-six to forty-six feet in length and from 
ten and a half to twelve feet in breadth. As 
those of the larger size are unmanageable in a 
heavy sea under oars, and as they have often 
to work to windward against the heaviest 
gales to the rescue of the crews of vessels 
wrecked on the numerous outlying banks 
which exist off that part of the coast, it is 
indispensable that they should be heavily 
ballasted and have considerable draught of 
water to give them good weatherly qualities. 
In order to make this requisite provision 
without involving too much weight for con 
venient launching they are provided with 
water-ballast in addition to having iron keels. 
This water is let in by the same apertures 
that serve for self-relief of water, the plugs 
which close them not being withdrawn until 


just before leaving the beach. The quantity 
of water thus let in is very great, being in 
the largest boat of this class not less than 
seven tons, which water is not retained in an 
inclosed tank, but left to fill every unoccupied 
space up to the level of the plane of flotation. 
‘This unoccupied space is chiefly confined to a 
narrow channel of about one-third of the 
boat’s width. Cross air-cases at bow and 
stern, to the level of the thwarts, also confine 
it lengthwise. The average area of these 
channels is about twenty feet long by four 
feet wide, in which the water lies to an 
average depth of two anda half feet, in amount 
equal to about 200 cubic feet or five and three- 
quarter tons. A great quantity of water also 
settles between the timbers of these boats, 
beneath the side and end air cases, which 
cases are movable separate boxes, and which 
cannot be made to fit so closely as to fill up 
those spaces. These boats have also iron 
keels varying from twelve to seventeen 
hundredweight. At first sight it would 
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appear highly dangerous to have so large a 
quantity of water awash in a boat ; the truth 
is, however, that the safety of the principle 
consists in the largeness of the quantity, 
taken together with the fact of its being cut 
off from access to the ends and sides of the 
boat. If these boats were less heavily 
ballasted they would be more corky, rising 
and falling with every heave of the sea, and 
the water within them would be constantly 
in motion towards the lowest level ; but thus 
heavily weighted and propelled by powerful 
sails, they cut deeply through every sea 
instead of rising to it, and in nautical phrase- 
ology, they make much worse weather of it 
than a lighter and more lively boat would do. 
Heavy masses of “green sea” break over 
them so as sometimes altogether to submerge 
their crews, but their stability is so great 
that the boatmen have unbounded confidence 
in them, and are protected against being 
washed overboard by “ridge ropes” rove 
through iron stanchions round the boat, fixed 
in the gunwales. 

The only two boats of this class which 
have ever upset were the Southwold boat in 
February, 1858, the then most recently con- 
structed boat of the class, and the Kessing- 
land lifeboat which was upset a few years 
ago. In the case of the Southwold boat she 
was taken out through rather a high surf 
for the quarterly exercise of her crew. On 
returning to shore, before entering the surf, 
the crew injudiciously inserted the plugs 
and pumped out about two-thirds of the 
water ballast. They then ran her under sail 
with too much way on into the surf, when 
a following sea, overtaking her, threw her 
stern up; the ton and a half of water still in 
her then rushed to the bow, which became 
completely submerged, and broaching-to across 
the surf she immediately upset, her masts 
broke off on coming in contact with the 
ground, and, not being a self-righting boat, 
she remained keel up. Her crew of fifteen 
men, all having on their life-belts in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Institution, were 
saved ; but three gentlemen who had gone off 
as amateurs, and had refused to put on life- 
belts which had been offered to them, were 
drowned, though one at least of them was 
known to be a good swimmer. Had this 
boat had her full water ballast in her the sea 


would probably have broken over the stern’ 


instead of lifting it, and the accident would 
not have occurred. 

In the case of the Kessingland boat the 
accident seems to have occurred also from in- 
judicious management of the valves. Quoting 
from memory, the boat was being launched 
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on service, when she was pushed off through a 
heavy surf without opening the valves. Con- 
sequently, having no water ballast in her, 
her bow was thrown up and the stern forced 
on to the sand, when she turned a complete 
somersault and lay keel uppermost on the 
beach, with, I think, three of the crew under 
her. A hole was immediately driven through 
her planking and two rescued alive, but the 
third man was killed by being crushed under 
the thwarts or gunwale. So that it really 
seems with these boats that if properly 
managed, they, though not self-righting, are 
non-capsizable, and this is what the east 
coast men (who swear by them) claim for 
them. 

To rightly understand these boats they 
must be taken in conjunction with the men 
who man them, and the shore from which 
they are launched. Authorities seem to 
agree that at one time, in past ages, the 
waves of the German Ocean flowed over the 
low-lying marshes of the Norfolk coast, and 
swept far inland. 

It is a coast flat, and to many people 
uninteresting—wide stretches of white sand, 
clean as sugar and very like it in‘ colour, 
backed up by high sandhills protecting the 
low marsh lands from the sand-laden winds, 
and originally, no doubt, from the encroach- 
ments of the sea. The sand is piled up and 
held together by the long-reaching roots of 
the marram grass, which not only binds it 
together but lays the foundation of smaller 
hills which are gradually creeping down to 
the sea across the beach. The sea at 
Caister and thereabouts is now retiring. 
Then away from the beach, at varying dis- 
tances, stretch the outlying sandbanks, the 
grave of many a brave man and gallant ship. 
A magnificent roadstead several miles in 
length stretches from Yarmouth to beyond 
Caister, formed by the Scroby Sands only 
some two miles distant, running parallel 
with the beach which it effectually protects 
and at the same time affords a splendid 
anchorage for weatherbound and distressed 
vessels. 

A pleasant coast for a long stretch when 
the sun is shining dazzlingly on the white 
sand, and a nice little breeze ripples the 
waters of the North Sea and cools the air, 
and the cloud shadows fly over the flat sands 
and marshes—and a cool air is needed, for 
the sand in which you sink almost ankle deep 
is heavy walking, especially to a stranger. 
The natives can always pick out a foreigner a 
mile away by his walk. A native never lifts 
his feet, but drags them somewhat; a 
foreigner tries to walk as if in Regent Strect 
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with a firm paving stone under his feet, and 
consequently slips back about six inches out 
of every foot. A nice coast for a walk on a 
summer’s day, but in winter, with a fierce 
north-easter blowing, a grey, dreary, desolate 
coast, grey sky, grey sand, and grey water, 
but grand in its stretches of flat sand and 
low hill, and its slaty sky broken only by 
wicked-looking scud flying overhead from the 
sea—titting-looking outriders to the coming 
storm laden with wreck and ruin to many 
a household; looking seaward, a grey sea 
gradually becoming whiter, and rows of sand- 
banks one outside the other, already leaping 
in hungry white spouts like sea snakes eager 
for prey, and soon to be one white mass of 
yeasty froth and foam. The marram grass 
around flutters and rasps its hard edges in 
the wind until a fiercer gust than usual seems 
almost to make it shriek ; and as the wind 
freshens, the sand rises in veritable sand 
storms, dimming the distance that was dim 
before, and coming on your face like pins and 
needles, causing a hasty right-about-face to 
leeward and a search for a lee. 

The hazardous nature of the coast, the 
amount of assistance required (especially in 
the old days before steam) by vessels in the 
roads and on the sands, and the hardy train- 
ing gained in the deep-sea and herring fishing, 
nurtured a race of iron men—simple, kind, 
great-hearted giants, brave as lions, men who 
at any hour of the night are willing and 
eager to leave their warm beds and rush to 
face the icy wind and possible death to save 
life or property—the race of Norfolk and 
Suffolk beachmen. 

They form themselves into companies, each 
member of a company buying a share in 
the company’s yawls, punts, and gear, and 
taking his share of expenses of repair, and 
also helping to work the lifeboat. They are 
governed by a set of printed rules too long to 
quote here. No member of acompany can share 
in the salvage gained by one of their boats 
unless he at least touches some part of the 
boat before she leaves the beach, and the 
writer has seen a man run into the sea above 
his knees to touch the extreme end of the yaw] 
or lifeboat’s jigger as she went off, and thus 
saved his share. The widow of one of the 
company is also allowed to put a man in to 
work her share for her. He is called a widow’s 
man, and shares the money earned by the 
boats with the widow. 

At Yarmouth there were formerly six 
companies, each one possessing a look-out, 
yawls, and other boats. 

The competition at times between these 
companies was so great that enormous risks 
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were incurred, and numerous accidents, involv- 
ing loss of life, happened in the race to be 
first alongside the vessel in distress. 
Fortunately for all but the beachmen, the 
substitution of steamers for sailing-vessels, 
and the greater supervision exercised by the 
Board of Trade over ships (thanks to Mr. 
Plimsoll), has no doubt checked the practice 
of some unscrupulous shipowners of sending 
rotten, unseaworthy ships to sea insured far 
over their value, and for the past five or six 
years it has been evident that the need for 
beachmen at Yarmouth has gone, and that the 
chance of earning a living in that way has 
been getting small by degrees and: beautifully 
less, with the result that the six companies 
have dwindled down to three weak ones, con- 
taining at most in the aggregate twenty men, 
and their boats rapidly going to decay ; but 
Caister, a village two miles to the north of 
Yarmouth, continues to maintain its company 
numbering forty men, and they contrive to 
follow their dangerous calling under moder- 
ately thriving circumstances. Almost as 
this paragraph was written comes the news 
that these gallant fellows—who have faced 
‘the heaviest gales on the east coast in their 
lifeboats, the Birmingham, Covent Garden, 
and Godsend, and saved some six or seven 
hundred lives (the highest record of any crew 
round the coast) and never lost a man—had 
gone out in their light yawl Zephyr to the 
relief of a schooner which had gone on the 
Barber Sand, and on a fine night in sight of 
shore (only about a mile) had lost eight men 
out of a crew of fifteen, leaving six widows 
and twenty-nine children. As the sketches 
illustrating this section of the paper were all 
taken at Caister and from Caister men and 
boats, and nothing could possibly show the 
coolness and presence of mind of Norfolk 
beachmen more than their conduct in this 
disaster, the history of it is given as nar- 
rated by the beachmen themselves who were 
the survivors, and with whom and the lost 
men the writer has been on terms of intimate 
friendship for eleven years. The schooner 
was observed by the watch, Philip George 
and James Haylett, jun., coming down out- 
side the Barber Sand, wind §8.8.E., and a fine 
moonlight night, rather hazy, when she was 
suddenly observed to swing round with her 
head to the north-east. Philip George at 
once concluded she had hung on the outer 
edge of the Barber, and after watching a few 
minutes, and seeing that she remained, J. 
Haylett rang the bell and called the crew to- 
gether, and the night being so fine they 
launched the yawl and ran off. On the 
Barber is the mast of a vessel which sank 
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some eight years ago, and the crew of which 
these very Caister men had rescued. They 
knew it well, and the writer even knew it as 
well as his own front door, and had walked 
round it when the Barber was dry at low tide. 
Yet as James Haylett, the coxswain that 
night, said to the writer, in describing the 
affair, “I had just said, ‘Now, dear boys, 
keep a look out for that old stump,’ when, 
before the words were out, she caught on the 
stump and ripped along to amidships, and 
immediately began to fill.” The crew began 
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on this he managed to untie a scarf from 
his neck, and with this lashed the two oars 
together. Soon after he found himself by 
the foremast, and he and his son Aaron, and 
Joseph Haylett and Knowles got hold of it, 
and getting some astride and others hanging 
on by their hands, kept themselves afloat for 
a time, but four times the mast rolled over 
and threw them off, and each time there was 
one less for the mast to support. Aaron got 
hold of the two oars that his father had 
lashed together, and on that saved himself. 





THE LOOK-OOT. 
From a Drawing by C. J. Stanitanp, R.I. 


to throw out the bags of ballast, and Haylett 
and another out with their knives and cut 
away all the gear from the masts and threw 
them overboard. Two or three quietly sat 
on the gunwale and stripped to their shirt 
and drawers, when down went the yawl from 
under them. Haylett, the coxswain, as he 
came up, got hold of twooars and supported 
himself for a time, when, finding the oars 
wobbling about uncomfortably, he searched 
with one hand (when he had one free) in his 
pockets for a piece of string, but found none ; 


Joe Haylett and Knowles were drowned. 
John George steadied himself on the boat 
before she went down, and stripped, and then 
swam away, calling out “Fare ye well, boys, 
I am off to the shore.” He came across 
Plummer, who had the foregrating, and 
George put a hand on it.. Plummer sang 
out he should be drowned, as it would, not 
bear two, and George swam away again for 
shore. After swimming some distance he 
came across a shrimper, Zhe Brothers, otf 
Yarmouth, and hailed them; they missed 
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him at first, then came about and picked him 
up. He said, “ There are fifteen of us in the 
water about here.” They immediately bore 
away under George’s directions, and first 
picked up Plummer on the grating quite 
insensible: then one after the other picked 
up Aaron Haylett on two oars, Isaiah Haylett 
two oars and some bottom boards out of boat, 
G. Haylett two oars, Russell on the mizen- 
mast, and last old James Haylett on the 
foremast astride, with an oar under one arm 
and a sett under the other. As they picked 
him up the light gig came off from Caister 
and took the rescued men ashore, and old 
Haylett (over sixty), after being two hours in 
the water, pulled an oar all the way ashore 
and then walked up home. Plummer told 
the writer that as the boat went down he 
caught hold of an oar, and found that some 
one had hold of the other end, and as he 
could swim and thought the unknown might 
not be able to, he let him have it, and just 
then the foregrating floated up edgeways ; he 
caught it, and it no doubt saved his life. Jack 
Burton was a good swimmer, but an old man, 
and seems to have been one of the first to go 
down ; yet, strange to sdy, his body was 
found floating off Yarmouth Monument in 
company with some of the floating wreckage, 
a distance of four miles away, some three or 
four hours afterwards—the only one found at 
the time, though three others were recovered 
some week or so after. The fatality is all 
the more extraordinary when it is known 
that, as usual, the watch up at the shed kept 
the glass on the yawl until he saw her lower 
her sail, when he turned to Philip George 
and said, “It is all right, Philip, she has got 
the job’’—that is, to get the schooner off—it 
being an agreed signal with them to lower 
the sail. Asa matter of fact, looking from 
the shed, the stump on the Barber on which 
the yawl was wrecked, the schooner on the 
sand, and the Cockle lightship were all in one 
line, so that when she reached the mast, 
only three hundred yards from the schooner, 
she appeared from the lookout to be alongside 
her, and the lowering of the sail was really 
the sinking of the yawl. 

The men sat there in the shed for over an 
hour. When one came in and said he seemed 
to hear some shouting, they went outside 
on the staging, but in the meantime the moon 
had become overcast, and after some time they 
heard a shout, and the son of Isaiah Haylett, a 
little boy, said to Philip George, “ Why, Philip, 
that is my father’s voice,” and George said, 
“Yes, my boy I do believe it is.” They then 
saw the shrimper tacking about in a curious 
manner, and rushed down to the beach and 
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launched the gig, and got to the shrimper in 
time to bring the rescued men ashcre. 

In justice to the lifeboat, which has be- 
haved so well and saved so many lives, the 
writer would like to correct an error into 
which most of the press have fallen, in 
describing the disaster as the wreck of the 
Caister lifeboat and the yawl lifeboat. Had 
it been the lifeboat no lives would have been 
lost, as the bottom might have been ripped 
out of her, and as long as she hung together 
at all she would have floated herself and the 
men. 

The writer has heard the Caister men 
relate with great gusto a yarn as to their 
going out to a ship on the North Cross Sand. 
When they got near the wreck a heavy 
sea caught the life-boat and swept her down, 
bow on, on to the wreck, knocking the stem 
clean out of her, and leaving a gaping rent 
with the water washing in and out ; of course 
it made no difference to the boat’s power of 
flotation, but the sailors on the wreck declined 
to leave even their perilous position for a 
boat with her bows stove in, and it was only 
after reiterated assurances from the beach- 
men that they consented to be rescued, and 
were soon landed safely on the beach. 

The illustration (page 395) of beachmen’s 
village is a drawing of Caister ; on the right 
is the beachmen’s shed with its look-out, and 
to the left the gap leading up to the village 
and high road to Yarmouth ; the sandhills 
covered with marram grass in foreground, and 
one of the large yawls, the Kedjacket, in 
the centre. The Dutch look of the whole 
coast is singular, the houses showing only 
their chimneys over the low hills, the wind- 
mills, and inland the marshes with sails 
apparently sailing over the land. The sand- 
hills and the marram grass are.the same, and 
any one who has never seen the Norfolk 
coast, but is familiar with the Dutch shore at 
Scheveningen can, by eliminating the Dutch 
boats and filling their place with Norfolk 
yawls, and substituting Norfolk beachmen 
for Scheveningen fishermen and women, 
bring the Norfolk coast before his eyes at 
once. The shed is in the upper story 
a watch-house and beachmen’s parliament 
house, where the affairs of the nation (of 
Caister beachmen) are discussed, accounts 
settled, and business transacted ; following 
up the parallel by even (like other legislators) 
taking long and comfortable snoozes on the 
benches which run round the building. One 
side contains a bay window, from which 
through sliding shutters a view can be ob- 
tained north, east or south, and where some 
beachman is always on watch. Two men 















are on watch every 


night and _ all 
night, taken by 
rotation from the 
company, the list 


hanging up in the 
shed. Under the 
shed isa carpenter’s 
shop, where the 
renowned James 
Vincent manufac- 
tures oars, masts, 
&e., &., for the 
company, and even 
condescends to 
goodwives’ wash- 
ing tubs and other 


domestic appli- 
ances. The Nor- 
folk women or 
coast women at any rate look very 
picturesque in their handkerchiefs and 


shawls, which they wear over the head and 
fasten under the chin—a rare protection 
against a Norfolk wind, which has no 
mercy, and cuts like—but words fail to de- 
scribe its keenness; let the reader go and 
experience it, and then he will understand. 
We will imagine the watch set, and all the 
other good Caister folk in bed. The one man 
is lying down having a nap. The fire is 
burning brightly in the small iron stove, the 
lamp is alight, and by it the second man is 
alternately spelling out a few pages of some 
novel (for the beachmen have a respectable 
library of sea novels, British Workmen, Life- 
boat Journals, and so forth, sent by kindly 
souls to relieve the tedium of their watches !) 
1 Any books—illustrated ones are the best, as some 
of the beachmen cannot read—sent to the Company of 


THE ALARM BELL. 
From a Drawing by.C. J. 
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and having a look-out through the glass. The 
night wears away, the men change places, 
until as day begins to break, a longer look 
than ordinary is taken through the glass, 
the sleeper is roused, and a discussion of 
bearings, &c., ensues, with the result that a 
vessel is descried fast aground on the Cross 
Sand, with a heavy sea breaking over her. 
Out dash the men on to the staging ; one 
lays hold of the cord attached to the clapper 
of the bell (see page 400), and the other 
rushes at breakneck pace down the steps 
and up the gap, shouting and hammering at 
the doors as he goes, as if a certain old gen- 
tleman were at his heels. Then breaks out a 
Babel of sounds ; men rush from every door 
and side road, some of them with their trou- 
sers on, pulling on their shirts as they run, 


3eachmen, Caister, Great Yarmouth, will be well 
bestowed, and thankfully received. 
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stumbling in the dark, through the heavy 
sand, but all making for one point, the shed. 

There, hung up to rails at the roof are 
their oilies, sou’-westers, and boat-stockings ; 
under the benches their big sea-boots, like 
great buckets, which look as if a beachman, 
giant as he is, might get into each boot. 

In a twinkling the men have donned their 
seagear, and are making a bee line across the 
sands for the lifeboat. See below. 

The surf is smashing on to the beach in 
tons, like a collection of ‘Nasmyth steam- 
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are taken away and replaced by the broad 
backs of the sturdy beachmen, amid shouts 
of “ hold her up ;” the hauling off warp which 
is anchored out to seaward is taken in over 
the pulley in the bow, then with a “ Yo, Ho, 
her porpoise oiled skids. As she goes over 
and clears the one at her stern it is caught 
up by the side handles by two beachmen and 
taken to her bows, and placed in line ready 
to pick her up again as she comes steadily 
on down the sand. 


~ 
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THE RUSH FOR THE LIFEBOAT. 
From a Drawing by C. J. Stanttanp, RI. 


hammers, and the wind is howling across 
the beach and up the gap, bringing with it 
clouds of sand, until the air seems almost 
solid with it, and makes even the hardy 
beachman shield his face; for it fills eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and soon turns all the 
glass exposed to its power into ground 
glass, 

The red tanned lug-sails are carried down 
and placed in the boat ready for hoisting, and 
the skids laid down forward of the boat ; the 
legs which keep the boat on an even keel 


Then the men tumble.on board and haul 
at the warp; the remaining men keep her 
moving over her skids, until, with a run and 
a smash, for no other word will describe the 
sound, she dashes her bows into a mass of 
water just breaking, thundering on the beach, 
and shipping tons of it and giving her crew the 
first smother of many they will have before 
they return, she moves slowly on. Another 
breaker catches her ere she has fairly 
gathered way and she looks almost like com- 
ing back, but the beachmen or shore have 
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had the sett’ ready ; they ship it on the stern, 
and with a shout and a rally shove her off in 
gallant style into the smother. (Frontispiece.) 

Up goes the foresail with a run, showing 
red against the grey ; up goes the mizen, and 
heeling over to the wind the boat thrashes 
through the broken water; overboard goes 
the hauling-off warp and she is clear of the 
beach and fighting her way through the heavy 
seas to the wreck ; sea after sea breaks over 
her, until (as the crew have often told the 
writer) they can see nothing of the boat, only 
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half-starved-looking boys and an equally 
wretched-looking mongrel cur, are huddled 


together in the weather shrouds of the fore- 
mast; the mizen mast has already goneover the 
side. The lifeboat fights her way to windward, 
then anchors, and lowering her lugs veers 
down to the wreck (see page 402), drops along- 
side and takes in the poor half-drowned 
wretches and their poor dog, hauls back to 
the anchor, then up sail and away to the 
beach, where the rest of the company is 
awaiting them. The boat is again hauled up 





VEERING DOWN TO WRECK. 


From a Drawing by C. 


feel it under their feet, hang like grim death 
to the ridge ropes, and take a breath when 
the sea gives them a chance. Over the Barber 
they thrash, then over the Scroby. They 
have to make a long leg to fetch the wreck, 
and as they rise on a wave they can some- 
times make her out dimly, with seas spouting 
fountains over her. Sheis a small schooner, 
and her crew, two men and two wretched 

1 Sett, along pole with an angle iron at the end 
which fixes on to the stern post of the yawl or life- 
boat and so pushes her off. 
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on her skids, the men of the rescued crew 
marched up to the shed where the warmth 
and a drop of rum soon puts fresh life into 
the sailors, a sent into the 
village for a horse and cart, and their names, 
and the name, &c. of their vessel having been 
taken by the coast guard they are driven off 
to snug quarters in the sailor’s home at 
Yarmouth. 

The illustration, page 403, represents an 
incident which sometimes happens when the 
tide is low. In this case it was a smack on 


messenger is 











sane 








UN THE SANDS. 


From a Drawing by C. J. Sranitanp, R.1. 


the Barber Sand. She was discovered at day- 
break with no signs of life unless a huddled- 
up dark spot at the foot of the mizen might 
be a human being still alive. The small 
life-boat, the Godsend, was launched and 
taken as near as was safe to the edge of the 
sand, now a shallow mass of seething foam. 
Over went two or three of the beachmen and 
fought their way through the surf to the 
wreck ; they found the sole survivor lashed to 
the foot of the mizen and insensible. He was 
cut loose, and half carried, half dragged, back 
to the boat and to the shed, where a little 
rum, friction, and heat gradually restored 
him. 

The writer hopes that from this article the 
reader may have gained a tolerably correct 
idea of the general build and appearance of 


the lifeboats of all three types, and perhaps 
a keener appreciation of the heroism of the 
lifeboat-men and the value of their service, 
and if, when sitting by a cosy tire enjoying 
your creature comforts, the sound of the 
howling wind outside should turn the reader’s 
thoughts to the raging sea, and the scenes 
of peril and rescue that may at that moment 
be taking place round our coasts, may it 
also have the effect of turning a portion of 
the stream of his or her charity towards 
John Street, Adelphi, Strand, London, the 
offices of the Royal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution, where it will be thankfully received 
by the courteous secretary Mr. Charles 
Dibdin, whose very name seems to carry 
with it a smack of the sea and sea songs. 
CHARLES J. STANILAND, R.L. 
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A RUSTIC SENTIMENTAL COMEDY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ZRA walked home and sat 
there alone until even- 
ing. His housekeeper 
routed him from his arm- 
chair for dinner and tea, 
and at each meal he made 
a feeble pretence of eat- 
ing and drinking, and 
having been scolded for 

his poor appetite, went back to his old 
place. He sat there till the room was dark, 
scarcely moving, but wearing no very notice- 
able sign of pain or trouble. The story was 
so old, and the misfortune it related was so 
long past mending! He had been grey him- 
self these many years, and the things which 
surrounded him and touched him had long 
since shared all his own want of colour. 

There was no relighting these old ashes. 

And yet in defiance of that avowed im- 
possibility they seemed now and again -to 
glow. They warmed him and lighted him 
back to a perception of lost odour and dead 
colour. They stung him into some remem- 
brance of the pain of years ago. And then 
again they were altogether cold and lifeless. 

He said vaguely in a half-whisper that it 
was a pity ; and the phrase rose to his lips a 
hundred times, oftener than not an utterance 
purely mechanical, and expressing neither 
regret for Rachel nor for himself, nor sorrow 
for their division. "When he was not think- 
ing of her or of himself, he murmured that 
this was how it had come to pass, and did not 
seem to care or feel at all. 

When the gloom was deepening in Ezra’s 
ill-lit chamber, though the light of the 
summer evening still lingered outside, the 
housekeeper came in and drew the blinds, 
and left behind her a single candle, which 
left the room as dusky as before. Shortly 
after this Reuben came in, and Ezra, nodding, 
signed him to a chair. The young man took 
a seat in silence. 





“ Well, lad,” said his uncle, when to the 
young man the continued stillness had grown 
almost ponderous. The seconds had seemed 
to drop one by one upon him from the 
audible ticking of the old clock in the next 
room, each with an increasing weight of 
embarrassed sympathy. 

“ Well, uncle?” returned Reuben, trying 
to speak in his ordinary way, and only suc- 
ceeding in sounding shamefully flippant and 
unsympathetic to his own ears. 

“T’ve a mind to have a talk with you,” 
said Ezra. “Is the door shut?” 

Reuben rose to see, and murmuring that 
it was closed, resumed his seat. He waited 
a while in expectation that his uncle was 
about to confide in him. 

“When beest going to make up your 
mind to pluck up a courage and speak to 
Ruth?” the old man asked. 

“To Ruth, sir?” returned Reuben. 
question staggered him a little. 

“To Ruth,” said Ezra. 

“7 have spoken,” answered Reuben. “ We 
are going to be married.” 

“That's well,” the old man said, mildly. 
“But I looked to be told of any such thing 
happening. Thee and me, lad, are all as is 
left 0’ th’ old stock i’ this part o’ the world.” 

“Don’t think I should have: kept you 
ignorant of it,” said Reuben. “I only knew 
this morning. I have not seen you since 
till now.” 

“ Well, lad, well,” said Ezra, “ I wish thee 
happy. But I’m sure you know that without 
need of any word o’ mine. I asked because 
I meant to give out a bit of a warning agen 
the danger of delay. Theer’s not alone the 
danger of it, but sometimes the cruelty of 
it. It’s hard for a young woman as has 
been encouraged to set her heart upon a man 
to be kept waitin’ on the young man’s 
pleasure. You see, lad, they’m tongue-tied. 
Perhaps’’—he offered this supposition with 
perfect gravity—* perhaps it’s the having 
been tongue-tied afore marriage as makes 


The 
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some on ‘em so lively and onruled in speech 
when marriage has set ’em free.” 

There was a definite sense in Reuben’s 
mind that the old man was not saying what 
he wished to say, and this sense was strength- 
ened when Ezra, after moving once or twice 
in his seat, cleared his throat and began to 
walk up and down the room. 

“Had you read that letter as you brought 
to me this morning, lad?” he asked, cough- 
ing behind his hand, and trying to speak as 
if the thing were a commonplace trifle. 

“T read it, because I thought that it must 
be addressed to me,” said Reuben. “I had 
written to Ruth, and she told me to look in 
Manzini for her answer. I found nothing 
but that letter in the book.” 

“Why how was that?” asked Ezra, with- 
out turning towards him. 

“Her own note had been taken away 
before I got the book.” Reuben felt him- 
self on dangerous ground. It was unpleasant 
to have to talk of these things, and it looked 
impossible to reveal Rachel’s eccentricity to 
Ezra, knowing what he knew. 

“ Ah!” said Ezra, absent-mindedly. “ You 
read the letter then!” He went on pacing 
up and down. “ You understood it?” 

“ 1—-seemed to understand it,” said Reuben. 
Ezra came back to his chair and seated him- 
self with a look of half resolve. 

“ Reuben,” he began, in a voice patheti- 
eally ill-disguised, “it was something of a 
cruelty as that letter should ha’ been found 
at all after such a lapse o’ time. The rights 
of the case was these. As a younger man 
than now—I was six-an’-thirty at the time 
—I wrote to—I wrote an offer of myself in 
marriage to a person as was then resident 
i this parish. The day but one after I wrote 
I had to go up to London to see to some 
affairs as was in the lawyer’s hands, relating 
to thy grandfather's property. He'd been 
dead a year or more, and the thing was only 
just got straight. Whilst theer, I heard 
Paganini, and I’ve told you, more than once, 
I never cared to touch a bow theerafter. 
I found Manzini on the music stand and 
closed the pages. He was open theer as I 
had left him, for I was a bit particular about 
my things, and mother used to pretend as 
her durstn’t lay a hand upon ’em. I 
waited and waited for th’ answer. I met 
the person as I had wrote to once, and 
bowed to her. I’ve remembered often and 
often the start her gave, as if I’d done her 
some sort of insult. I could never under- 
stand how nor why. I did not know as I 
had gi’en her any right to treat me thus 
contemptuous. I thought her set a value 


upon herself beyond my deservin’s, and I 
abode to bear it. In the course of a two- 
three weeks she left the parish, and I made 
up my mind as her’d left despising me. I 
won't pretend as I might not ha’ found her 
letter if her had been less prideful and dis- 
dainous, for in the course of a little while I 
might ha’ gone back to the music, if things 
had gone happier with me. But it would 
ha’ been kinder not to know the truth at all 
than find it out so late.” 

He had spoken throughout in what was 
meant for his customary tone of dry gravity, 
but it failed him often, though for a word 
only. At such times he would pause and 
cough behind his wasted hand, and these 
frequent breaks in the narrative made its 
quiet tones more touching to the hearer than 
any declamation or any profession of pro- 
found regret, however eloquently expressed, 
could possibly have been. 

“Have you explained to her, since you 
received the letter?’’ asked Reuben. “ Don’t 
you think, uncle, that, she ought to know?” 

Ezra looked at him in a faint surprise. 
He supposed he had guarded himself from 
any suspicion of betraying his old sweet- 
heart’s personality. 

“ Yes,” he said, still bent upon this reser- 
vation. “It happens as the person I speak 
of came back to Heydon Hay some time ago, 
and was within the parish this very day. 
[ went to make a call upon her, and to show 
how Providence had seen fit to deal with both 
of us, but her refused to exchange speech 
with me. You see, Reuben,” he went on, 
coughing with a dry mildness of demeanour, 
“it’s doubtless been upon her mind for a 
many years as I was making a sort of cruel 
and unmanly game of her. Seeing her that 
offstanding it seemed to me her valued me 
so lowly as to take my letter for a kind of 
offence. It seems now as it was me and not 
her as was too prideful.” 

They were both silent for a time, but 
Reuben was the first to speak again. 

“She ought to know, uncle. She should 
be told. Perhaps Ruth could tell her.” 

“ My lad, my lad!” said Ezra mournfully 
reproving him. ‘“ How could I tell another 
of a thing like this?” 

“Well, sir,” Reuben answered, “I know 
now how the idea came into her mind, though 
I was puzzled at first. But she is strongly 
opposed to my being engaged to Ruth, and 
came down to tell Mr. Fuller this morning 
that I was a villain. I am thinking of her 
own lonely life, and I am sure that if Ruth 
and I are married she will never speak again 
to the only relatives she has unless this is 
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explained. For her own sake, uncle, as well 
as yours, I think she ought to know the 
truth.” 

He was looking downwards as he spoke, 
and did not see the questioning air with 
which Ezra regarded him. 

“You know who it was then as wrote this 
letter?” 

“Yes,” said Reuben, looking up at him. 
“ Ruth knew the handwriting.” 

“Reuben!” cried the old man, sternly. 
He rose with more open signs of agitation 
than Reuben had yet seen in him, and 
walked hurriedly to and fro. ‘“ Reuben! 
Reuben!” he repeated, in a voice of keen 
reproach. “Ah! When was ever youth 
and folly separate! I never thought thee 
wast the lad to cry thine uncle’s trouble i’ 
the market-place !”’ 

“No, uncle, no! Don’t think that of 
me,” cried his nephew. “I did not know 
what to do. I asked Ruth’s advice. I could 
not be certain that the note was meant for 
you. And—guessing what I thought I 
guessed—I was afraid to bring it.” 

“Well, well! Well, well!” said Ezra. 
“Tt’s been too sad an’ mournful all along 
for me to go about to make a new quarrel 
on it. Let it pass. I make no doubt you 
acted for the best. Art too good a lad to 
tek pleasure in prying into the pain of an 
old man—as—loves thee. Leave it alone, 
lad. Let’s think a while, and turn it over 
and see what may be done.” 

He went back to his armchair, and Reuben 
watched him in sympathetic silence. 

“T know her to be bitter hard upon me 
in her thoughts,” said Ezra, after a time. 
“The kind of scorn her bears for me is good 
for nobody, not even if it happens to be 
grounded i’ the right. It might be a blow 
to. her at first, but it ud be a blow as ud 
carry healing with it i’ the long run. Let 
the wench tek the letter. It'll be easier for 
her to get it at a woman’s hands.” 

He drew the cracked and faded letter from 
his waistcoat pocket, and held it out towards 
Reuben without looking at him. 

“JT think that will be the best and kindest 
course, sir,’”’ said Reuben, accepting the letter 
and placing it in his pocket-book. “ It may 
not be easy for Ruth to speak to her just at 
first, for she is very angry with her for 
having engaged herself to me.” 

“T have heard word of her opposing it,”’ 
answered Ezra. ‘“ Theer are them in Heydon 
Hay as elsewheer—folks, without being 
aythur coarse-hearted or hard-minded, as talk 
of their neighbours’ affairs, and love to tell 
you whatever there is to be heard as is un- 
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pleasing. I have been told as her describes 
me as a villin, and speaks in the same terms 
of you, Reuben. And that’s why I advised 
you to speak out, before there should be 
time to make mischief, if by any chance 
mischief might be made. And I’ve seen 
enough to know as theer’s no staple so easy 
to mannyfacture as ill-will, even betwixt 
them as thinks well of each other. But, 
Reuben, even the best of women are talkers, 
and I look for it to be made a point on 
between Ruth and you, that no word of this 
is breathed except between your two selves.” 

“You may trust Ruth as much as you 
trust me, uncle,”’ said Reuben. 

“Like enough,” answered Ezra. “ And 
I’ve a warm liking for her. But there’ll be 
no unkindness in naming my particular wish 
i’ this affair.” 

“No, no,” answered Reuben. “I will tell 
her what you say. You may trust us both.” 

“Let me know how things go,” said the 
old man. “And good-night, Reuben.” 

A tender twilight still reigned outside, and 
Reuben, walking along the village street, 
could see the softened mass of roofs and 
chimneys and the dark green bulk of trees 
outlined clearly against the sky. The air 
was soft and still, and something in the 
quiet and the dimness of the hour seemed to 
bear a hint of memory or continuation of the 
scene which had just closed. He was going 
to see Ruth at once, and she was naturally 
in his mind, and presented herself as vividly 
there as if he had been in her presence. The 
old man’s trouble was so much more real to 
a lover than it could have been to another 
man! If it were he and Ruth who were 
thus parted! There lay a whole heart-ache. 
He loved Ezra, and yet it did not seem 
possible to feel his grief half so well save by 
seeing it as his own. Such a lonely terror 
lay in the thought of parting from Ruth and 
living for ever without her, that it awoke in 
him an actual pang of pain for his uncle’s 
trouble. 

“But,” said Reuben, as he strode along, 
“that is what was. He felt it, no doubt, 
and felt it for many a dreary month. But 
it’s over now, for the most part. I could 
have cried for him this morning, and again 
to-night, but it was more pity for the past 
than for the present.” 

Ezra had been a sad man always, since 
Reuben could remember him, and yet not 
altogether an unhappy one. The sunshine 
of his life had seemed veiled, but not ex- 
tinguished. And could love do so little 
at its most unfortunate and hapless ending! 
For some, maybe, but surely not for Reuben ! 
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For him, if love should die, what could there 
be but clouds and darkness for ever and 
always! But the old take things tranquilly, 
and to the young it seems that they must 
always have been tranquil. Uncle Ezra a 
lover? A possible fancy. But Ezra loving 
as he loved? An impossible fancy. And even 
six-and-thirty looked old to Reuben’s eyes, for 
he stood a whole decade under it. 

“J will go at once,” said Ruth, so soon as 
she knew what was required of her. “I'll 
just tell father, and then I'll put on my hat 
and be ready in a minute. Will you”— 
with an exquisite demureness and simplicity 
—“will you go with me, Reuben?” 

“Goo and see Aunt Rachel?” cried old 
Fuller, when the girl had told him her in- 
tention. “ Well, why not?” Ruth ran up 
stairs, and Fuller waddled into the room 
where Reuben waited. “ Ruth talks about 
bringin’ th’ ode wench back to rayson,” he 
said, with a fat chuckle, “but that’s a road 
Miss Blythe ‘ll niver travel again, I reckon. 
Her said good-bye to rayson, and shook 
hands a many hears ago. It’s a bit too late i’ 
life to patch up the quarrel betwigst’em now.”’ 

The old man’s paces were so leisurely and 
heavy and Ruth’s so quick and light that 
she was in the room before he had formu- 
lated this opinion, and stood at the looking- 
glass, regarding Reuben’s reflection in its 
dimly illumined depths as she patted and 
smoothed the ribbons beneath her chin. 

“Let us hope not, father,” she said; and 
then turning upon Reuben, “I am ready.” 

He offered her his arm and she took it. 
It was the simple fashion of the time and 
place. No engaged lovers took an airing of 
a dozen yards without that outward sign of 
the tie between them. They walked along 
in the soft summer evening, pitying Ezra 
and Rachel in gentle whispers. 

“T was thinking just now if you and I 
should part, dear—if their case were ours!” 

“Oh, Reuben! ”’ 

And so the grief of the old was a part of 
the joy of the young, tender-hearted as they 
were. They played round the mournful old 
history. 

“But you would speak, Reuben? You 
would never let me go without a word?” 

“ And if I didn’t speak, dear? If some- 
thing held me back from speaking ?”’ 

“But you wouldn’t let it hold you back.” 

“Not now, darling. But I might have 
done yesterday. Before I knew.” 

Before he knew! He must have always 
known! But of that she would say nothing. 

In front of the one village shop in which 
the pair of window candles still glimmered, 
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they paused, whilst Reuben searched his 
pocket-book for the note, and then went on 
again, in perfumed darkness, until they 
reached the gate of Rachel's cottage. 

“Be brave, darling,’ Reuben whispered 
here. ‘“ Don’t let her repulse you easily.” 

Ruth entered at the gate, stole on tiptoe 
along the gravelled path, knocked and listened. 
The whole front of the little house was in 
darkness, but by and by even Reuben from 
his post behind the hedge heard the faint 
noise made by slippered feet in the oil-clothed 
hall. 

“Who's there?” said a voice from within. 

“ Dear aunt,” Ruth answered, “ let me in. 
Do please let me in. I want to speak to you.” 

Reuben, listening, heard the sound of the 
jarring chain, and the door was opened. He 
peeped through the interstices of the hedge, 
and saw Miss Blythe smiling in the light of 
the candle she carried in her left hand. 

“Dear niece,” said Rachel, with an un- 
usually fine and finicking accent. “ Enter, 
you are welcome.” 

Ruth entered, the door was closed, and 
Reuben sat down on the bank outside to 
await his sweetheart’s return. 

“T understand,” said Rachel. 
welcome, my child. I detest rancour in 
families. I can forgive and forget.” As 
she spoke thus she led the way into her small 
sitting-room. To Ruth the poor creature’s 
unconsciousness seemed terrible. She laid 
her arms about Aunt Rachel’s withered 
figure, and cried a little as she leaned upon 
her shoulder. ‘There, there,” said Aunt 
Rachel, with a note of patronage in her voice, 
“compose yourself, dear child. Compose 
yourself. [am glad to see you. Take your 
own time, dear child, your own time.” 

At this Ruth cried afresh. It was evident 
that Aunt Rachel supposed her here to 
perform an office of penitence ; and it was 
all so pitiful to the girl’s heart, which, tender 
enough by nature, had been made softer and 
more tender still by her recent talk with 
Reuben in the lane. 

“Don’t talk so. Don’t speak so,” she 
said brokenly. ‘ Dear aunt, read this, and 
then you will know why I am here.” 

“Ah!” sighed Aunt Rachel with a world 
of meaning. ‘“ What did I tell you, my 
dear?” She took the letter from her niece’s 
hand, kissed the charming bearer of it casu- 
ally, as if in certainty that she would soon 
be comforted, and began to search for her 
glasses. 

Ruth, understanding the old lady’s error, 
was moved still more by it, but emotion and 
tender interest were at war, and she sat in 
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a half-frightened silence, piteously wondering 
what would happen. Rachel had found her 
glasses, had set the letter upon the table 
before her, and now drawing the candle nearer, 
placed the spectacles deliberately astride 
upon her fine little nose, snuffed the candle, 
and took up the crackling old bit of paper 
with an air of triumph and hope fulfilled 
which cut Ruth to the heart. 

The younger woman hid her face in her 
hands, and furtively watched the elder through 
her fingers. 

Rachel read but a line, and then dropping 
the letter stared across the candle at Ruth, 
and passed a hand across her forehead, brush- 
ing her glasses away in the act. She groped 
for them, polished them with an automatic 
look, and began again. Ruth, too frightened 
even to sob, still looked at her, and save for 
the rustle of the withered paper in the 
withered fingers the silence was complete. 

“What is this?” cried Aunt Rachel 
suddenly. ‘Why do you bring me this?” 
She was standing bolt upright, with both 
hands clasped downward on the letter. 

“It was only found last night,” said Ruth, 
rising and making a single step towards her. 
“From the hour you wrote it until then it 

yas never seen. Reuben found it and brought 
it to me.” The old maid’s face went white, 
and but that the chair she had thrust away 
from her in rising rested against the mantel- 
piece she would have fallen. Ruth ran 
towards her and set a protecting arm about 
her waist. Her own tears were falling fast, 
and her voice was altogether broken. “It 
was in Manzini, the book you took Reuben’s 
letter from. He found it there, and thought 
it came from me, until he saw that the paper 

vas old, and that it did not quite answer his 
own letter. He took it to his uncle Ezra, 
and the poor old man’s heart is broken. Oh, 
aunt, his heart is broken! He had never 
seen it. He had waited, waited—” 

She could say no more, she was so agitated 
by her own words, and so stricken by the 
stony face before her. 

Suddenly the old maid melted into tears. 
Reuben, sitting and waiting on the bank of 
the hedge without, had heard Ruth’s broken 
voice, and now he could hear Rachel weep- 
ing. The night was without a sound, and 
he could hear nothing but the murmurs and 
sobbings from the little sitting-room. Rachel 
cried unrestrainedly and long, and Reuben 
waited with exemplary patience. At last 
Ruth came out and whispered to him, 

“Tell father I am going to stay with 
Aunt Rachel to-night.” 

Reuben, naturally enough, would have 
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kept herthere and questioned her, but she ran 
back into the cottage before he could detain 
her, and after lingering a while bareheaded 
before the casket which held her, he took 
his way back to Fuller and gave him his 
daughter's message. 

“Ah!” said Fuller. “ At that rate it ud 
seem to be pretty well straightened out 
betwigst em. I’m glad to think it, for 
theer’s nothin’ like harmony among them 
as is tied together. But hows’ever her an’ 
the wench may mek it up, Reuben, thee’lt 
be a villin till the end o’ the chapter.” The 
villainy attributed to Reuben and Ezra 
tickled the old man greatly, and his fat 
body was so agitated by his mirth that his 
legs became unequal to their burthen. He 
had to drop into his great cushioned arm- 
chair to have his laugh out. “That villainy 
o thine ’ll be the death o’ me,” he said, as 
he wiped his eyes. 

Rachel and Ruth sat far into the night, 
and the old maid told over and over again 
the story of the courtship and the misunder- 
standing between herself and Ezra. 

“Even when he was young,” she told her 
listener often, “ he was shy and proud. And 
he would think L had treated him as though he 
had been the dirt beneath my feet. Idid. I 
did. He will never forgive me. Never, never.” 

She always cried afresh tempestuously at 
this, but when the first passion of her grief 
had worn itself out she came back to her 
story and lauded Ezra without stint. He 
was proud, oh yes, he was proud, but then 
it was not in a way to hurt anybody. He 
joined in the sports of the other young men 
when she was quite a girl, a mere chit of a 
thing, my dear, and he was the master of 
them all. Then Ruth chimed in. And so 
was Reuben now. Reuben was not like the 
rest of them. He was their master in every- 
thing, and everybody who was old enough to 
remember said that he was more like his 
uncle than like his father even. The duet of 
praise, accompanied by the old maid’s tears, 
murmured along for an hour. 

“You will meet him now?” Ruth sug- 
gested, rather timidly. ‘ You will be friends 
again ¢”’ 

“We could never bear to meet each other,” 
cried Rachel. ‘“ How could I come before 
him?” Then, “I must go away.” 

“No, no,’ Ruth pleaded, “you must not 
goaway. You must stay here. You must 
be friends again. What shall we tell him, 
dear? He has found the letter at last, and 
he sends to you. Can you Ict him think 
that you are still against him ?”’ 

“No,” said Rachel, almost wildly. “ You 
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will tell him I went away because I could not 
bear to see him. I ought to have known him 
too well to have thought so basely of him.” 

“It was his duty to speak to you. It 
was less your fault than his. It was no- 
body’s fault. It was a disaster.” Ruth 
thought poorly of Ezra’s tactics as a lover, 
but she was not bent on expressing her own 
opinions. Reuben would never have acted 
in such a way. He would have known at 
least whether his letter had been received or 
no. Would any man take silent contempt 
as a final answer from the woman he loved? 
It was the man’s real business to come con- 
quering, whatever airs of gentleness he might 
wear. And animated by these reflections 
the girl became filled with impatience at the 
old maid’s self-upbraidings. She was sorry, 
sorry with all her heart, for both, but if 
there were fault at all it lay on Ezra’s side. 
“T shall see him in the morning,” she said, 
finally, thinking of Reuben. “He will go 
to his uncle.” 

“Child,” said Aunt Rachel, with the be- 
ginning of a return to her vld manner, “do 
you think I can consent to have my affairs 
bandied from messenger to messenger in 
this way? I will write.” 

She said this boldly enough, but her heart 
shrank from it. Her mind went blank when 
she tried to figure what she should say. She 
could do nothing but prostrate herself anew 
before the re-established idol. She began to 
realise the fact that whatever disguise of 
hate and despite her love had taken she had 
done nothing but love him all along. 

Ruth contented herself with the promise, 
but as it happened, Rachel never wrote or 
had need to write upon this question. For 
Reuben strolling early in the morning, and 
finding his feet wandering in the direction 
of Rachel’s cottage, encountered his uncle, 
and their talk rendered the letter unnecessary. 
Ezra flushed and coughed behind his hand in 
more than a commonly deprecatory way when 
he sighted his nephew. 

“Well, lad,” he began. 

“ Ruth took the letter,” answered Reuben. 
“T waited outside for her, and I know Miss 
Blythe was deeply affected by it because I 
heard her crying. Ruth stayed all night 
with her,” he continued, “and I suppose ’’— 
with a flush and a little hesitation—* I sup- 
pose she’s there now.” 

“That means as they two are reunited?” 
said Ezra, and without saying much more 
the old man took his nephew’s arm and they 
strolled by the cottage together. 

Its inmates were early astir despite the 
lateness of the hour at which they had re- 
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tired, and hearing voices as they stood to- 
gether in the bedroom renewing the moving 
duet of the evening, they peeped through 
the curtains, and saw uncle and nephew go 
by arm in arm. At this they flew together 
and embraced, and from that moment the 
duet became broken and confused. The 
little maid who assisted Rachel in her house- 
hold affairs had not yet arrived, so the old 
lady herself lit the fire and made tea, whilst 
Ruth established herself in ambush in the 
parlour, and kept a watch upon the road. 
When Rachel came in to lay the snowy 
table-cloth, the china and the spoons made 
an unusual clatter in her trembling hands, 
and the two were in such a state of agitation 
that breakfast was a pure pretence. Whilst 
they were seated at table Reuben and Ezra 
again strolled by, and Ruth divined the fact 
that not only was Reuben waiting for her, 
which was to be expected, but Ezra was 
attending the moment when she should quit 
the house in order that he might make a 
call upon Aunt Rachel. So in such a state 
of tremulousness as she had never experienced 
before—even when she took Reuben’s note 
from the pages of Manzini or hid her own 
there—she arose, and, protesting that her 
father would never breakfast in her absence, 
and that she should be roundly. scolded 
for being so late, she put on her hat and 
gloves, kissed Aunt Rachel’s cold cheek, 
and ran out into the lane with blushes so 
charming and becoming that she might have 
been taken for the very humanised spirit of 
the dawn, lingering an hour or two beyond 
her time to make acquaintance with daylight. 
If this simile should seem to border on the 
ridiculous, the responsibility of it may be 
safely thrown upon Reuben, who not merely 
met her with it in his mind, but conveyed it 


_ to her as they walked homeward together. 


Ezra was even more bashful than Ruth, 
though in him the sentiment wrought less 
attractive tokens of itself. 

“Tl walk about a little while further,” 
he said awkwardly, when he had bidden 
Ruth good morning, and without need to 
watch him they knew that he had walked no 
further than Rachel's cottage. The girl on 
leaving it had neglected to close the door, 
and the old maid had not dared to rise. He 
stood in the open doorway, and it gave him 
a mute invitation to enter, though he had 
not courage to accept it. He knocked faintly 
once or twice, and by and by was aware of 
a movement in the parlour. He turned 
towards the door and saw it open slowly, 
and Rachel looked out at him trembling from 
head to foot, with signs of tears in her face. 
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“ Miss Blythe,” he began, shakily, “I trust 
all ill-feelin’ is at end between us. May 
an old friend exchange a word with you?” 

“Pray come in,” said Miss Blythe, in a 
frightened whisper ; and he entered. “ Will 
you take a seat?” she asked him. 

“Rachel,” he said, “I was to blame, but 
never as you thought. But I kept single for 
your sake, Rachel.” 

By what wonderful alchemy of nature the 
withered heart grew young again at that 
moment, Heaven knows, but it was out of a 
heart suddenly impassioned and warm with 
youth that she answered him, 

“ And I will keep single for yours.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FERDINAND, in obedience to the call of the 
political situation, had absented himself from 
Heydon Hay for a week or two. The 
Liberals had put into the field a stronger 
man than he had expected to encounter, 
and there was a sudden awakening in the 
constitutional camp. He had to go the 
rounds and visit his bandsmen, and without 
being particularly alert himself to see that 
everybody else was on the gui vive. The 
constitutional candidate was perhaps as little 
interested in the coming strife as any man 
in the limits of the constituency, but he had 
allowed himself to be entered for the race, 
and was bound to a pretence of warmth even 
if he could not feel it. Ruth was not much 
in his mind whilst he was away, but when 
he came back again he found time once more 
hanging heavy on his hands, and being 
greeted by her when he went to listen to 
the quartette party precisely as he had been 
from the first, he determined, more than ever, 
to start a pronounced flirtation with the 
haughty little hussey and bring her to a 
proper sense of her position. So he went 
early to church afoot on Sunday morning, 
leaving his lordship to follow alone in his 
carriage, and he chatted affably with the 
members of the little crowd that lingered 
about the lych-gate and the porch, and there 
awaited Ruth’s coming. 

Fuller was rather impressed with the 
young man’s civility as a general thing, 
being open to the territorial sentiment, and 
was proud to be singled out from the rest by 
the Earl of Barfield’s visitor, and publicly 
talked to on terms of apparent equality. 
And Ruth, who accompanied her father, was 
on this particular morning not quite what 
she had been hitherto. When Ferdinand 
raised his hat and proffered her his hand, 
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she blushed, and her eyes held a singular 
uncertainty he had never before remarked in 
them. He could even feel in the few brief 
seconds for which her hand lay in his own 
that it trembled slightly. Aha! She began to 
awake, then. The young Ferdinand plumed 
himself and spread himself for her vision. The 
old man, not unwilling that his neighbours 
should remark him in familiar intercourse 
with the great of the land, lingered at the 
porch, and for once Ruth did not desert his 
side and run into the church alone. 

“Upon my word,” said Ferdinand, “ there 
is something in the air of Heydon Hay, 
Mr. Fuller, which would seem to be un- 
usually favourable to the growth of feminine 
charms. May I congratulate Miss Ruth 
upon her aspect this morning?” 

He meant the little thing no harm. He 
could compliment her in her father’s presence 
as easily as out of it, and perhaps with a 
better conscience. Whensoever loosed from 
the string the arrow of compliment would 
find its mark. Besides, the very carelessness 
of his appreciation would help its force. He 
might be a little kinder and more confidential 
later on. 

“Well, sir,” said Fuller, with a chuckle, 
‘“‘her’s bound to look her best just now.” 

“ Father,” said Ruth, with an amazingly 
sudden vivacity, “I want to speak to you. 
Excuse us, Mr. de Blacquaire.” 

Her face was of the colour of the rose from 
brow to chin, and her eyes were as shy as 
ever in spite of her vivacity. They met 
Ferdinand’s smiling conquering glance for a 
moment and no more. He raised his hat 
and withdrew. He had shot his arrow and 
had hit the white. He could afford to 
retire contented for the moment, and he 
did so. But by and by that young Gold, 
who played first fiddle in the quartette, 
came up with his auburn mane, with his 
fiddle tucked under his arm, and stopped to 
talk with Ruth and Fuller. Ferdinand, 
exchanging a friendly word or two with a 
doubtful voter, watched with interest. She 
was blushing still, and still surveying the 
ground, and marking patterns on it with the 
toe of her pretty little boot—conscious of 
his glance, the puss, no doubt, and was 
posing a little for his admiration. 

Ferdinand sat in the Barfield pew, and 
Ruth sat opposite. Why the philtre was 
working more and more! She was so con- 
scious that she seemed scarcely able to raise 
her eyes, and when, as happened no less than 
three times, she met his glance, she looked 
down in the sweetest confusion. The vic- 


torious young gentleman was so absorbed in 
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his own reflections that he took but little 
note of the service, and suffered his attention 
to it to be for the most part mechanical. 
But on a sudden a certain quite indefinable 
sense of general interest touched him. Some- 
thing was doing or was going to be done 
which was not altogether in the common. 

“T publish banns of marriage,” said Parson 
Hales, in those generous old port-wine tones 
of his, “ between Reuben Gold, bachelor, and 
Ruth Fuller, spinster, both of this parish, 
and % 

Mr. Ferdinand de Blacquaire realised with 
a shocking suddenness and vividness that he 
was an ass and a puppy. He learned later 
on that he was not absolutely either, but he 
gets a twinge out of “I publish banns of 
marriage,” even unto this day. 

Sennacherib, who sat near Reuben in the 
music gallery, nudged him with his elbow. 

“ Knowest what’s what,” he whispered, to 
the younger man’s prodigious scandal and 
discomfort. ‘Hast got the best wench i’ 
the parish.” 

Reuben would willingly have chosen another 
time and place for the receipt of congratula- 
tions. 

Both Rachel and Ezra were in church, and 
each looked seriously and sadly down, think- 
ing of what might have been. 

When service was over, the ringers met by 
previous arrangement, and startled Heydon 
Hay with a peal. Ezra was at Rachel's side 
when the flood of sound descended on them, 
and drowned his salutation. But they shook 
hands, and walked away side by side until 
they reached the front of Ezra’s house, when 
Rachel turned to say good bye. 

“T'll walk a little way if you'll permit it, 
Miss Blythe,” said Ezra, and the old maid 
assenting, they walked on until the strenuous 
clang of the bells was softened into music. 
“They'll mek a handsome couple,” said Ezra, 
breaking the silence. 

“ Upon acquaintance with the young man,” 
said Rachel, “I discover many admirable 
qualities in him.” The speech was prim 
still, and was likely to continue so, but it had 
lost something and had gained something. It 
would be hard to say what it had lost or 
gained, and yet the change was there, and 
Ezra marked it, and thought the voice ten- 
derer and more womanly. Perhaps the flood- 
tide of youth which had swept over her heart 
at their reconciliation had not entirely ebbed 
away, and its inward music lent an echo to 
her speech. If it were there still it was that 
which lent some of its own liquid sweetness 
to her look. Not much perhaps, and yet a 
little, and discernible. 
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There were half a dozen homeward-going 
worshippers ahead of them, a hundred yards 
away, and a handful more a hundred yards 
behind, as Ezra’s backened glance discerned. 
They were all moving in the same direction, 
and at pretty much the same pace. The air 
was very quiet, and the clear music of the 
bells made no hindrance to their talk. 

“T’m thinkin’, Miss Blythe,” said Ezra, 
slowly, walking with his hands clasped behind 
him, and his downcast eyes just resting on 
her face and gliding away again, “I’m 
thinkin’ as the spectacle of them two young 
lives being linked the one with the other 
gives a sort of a lonely seeming to the old 
age as you and me has got to look to.” 

“ Perhaps so, Mr. Gold,” said Rachel, 
stopping with dry brevity in her walk and 
holding out her hand. “I must hasten 
homewards. I wish you a good morning.” 

Ezra took her proffered hand in his, shook 
it gravely, and accepted his dismissal. 

Not many newspapers came to Heydon 
Hay, and the few that found their way thither 
reached the regular subscribers a day or two 
after their news was stale to London readers. 
Ezra got his Argus regularly every Tuesday 
morning, and in fine weather would sit in 
the garden to read it. It happened that on 
the Tuesday after the first time of asking of 
the banns, he sat beneath a full-leaved dis- 
torted old cherry tree, gravely reading ‘‘ Our 
Paris Correspondence,” when his eye fell upon 
an item of news or fancy which startled him 
and then set him a thinking. All Paris, said 
our correspondent, was delightfully fluttered 
by the approaching marriage of the Marquis 
of B. and Madame de X. Madame de X. 
was a reigning beauty in the days of the 
Consul Plancus. It would be unfair to reveal 
her precise age even if one knew it. The 
Marquis of B. was turned seventy. The two 
had been lovers in their youth, and had been 
separated by a misunderstanding. The lady 
had married, but the gentleman for her sake 
had kept single. Monsieur X. had lived 
with his bride for but a year, and had then 
succumbed to an attack of phthisis. Now, 
after a separation of forty years, the two 
lovers had met again, the ancient misunder- 
standing had been romantically explained, 
and they had decided to spend the winter of 
their days together. Paris was charmed, 
Paris was touched by this picture of a lifelong 
devotion presented by the Marquis of B. 

Ezra, rising from his seat, laid the paper 
upon it, and walked soberly about the garden. 
Then he took up the journal, surrounded the 
paragraph which related to the devotion of 
the Marquis of B. with heavy ink marks, 
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waited patiently until the lines dried, folded 
up the paper, put it in his pocket, and 
walked into the road. There he turned to 
the left, and went straight on to Miss Blythe's 
cottage. There in the garden was Miss 
Blythe herself, in a cottage bonnet and long 
gloves, busily hoeing with little pecks at a 
raised flower bed of the size of a tea-tray. 
She looked up when Ezra paused at the gate, 
nodded with brisk preciseness in answer to 
his salutation, and then went on industriously 
pecking at the flower bed. 

“My weekly paper has just arrived, Miss 
Blythe,” said Ezra. “It appears to contain 
an onusual amount of interestin’ matter, and 
I thought I’d ask you in passing if you'd care 
to have a look at it.” ‘ 

“ You are remarkably obliging, Mr. Gold,” 
said Rachel. “ I thank you extremely.” She 
took the newspaper from his hand, and retired 
into the house with it. Ezra lingered, and 
she returned to resume her occupation. 

“It is beautiful weather,” said Ezra. 


“Tt is beautiful weather indeed,” said 
Rachel. Ezra lingered on, but rather hope- 


lessly, for she would not so much as glance 
in his direction so far as he could see, but her 
features were entirely hidden by the cottage 
bonnet. 

“1 trust you will find a item or two as 
will be of interest,” he said, after a lengthy 
pause. Rachel contented herself with an 
emphatic-seeming little nod at the flower bed. 
“Good day, Miss Blythe.” 

“Good day, Mr. Gold, and thank you very 
much for being so good as to think of me.” 

They did not encounter again until the 
following Sunday morning, when the banns 
between Ruth and Reuben were called a 
second time. The ringers were at work 
again when Ezra and Rachel met in the porch 
as the church-goers streamed slowly away, 
and the two shook hands mutely. They walked 
on side by side until Ezra’s house was reached, 
and neither spoke until then. Pausing before 
the door, Miss Blythe put out her hand. 

“If I might be allowed to go a little 
further, Miss Blythe,” said Ezra, gently. 
Rachel withdrew her hand and said nothing. 
So once more they walked, apart from other 
home-going worshippers, down the lane that 
led to Rachel’s cottage. 

“Did you,” began Ezra, pausing to cough 
behind his hand, “did you tek a look at 
the paper, Miss Blythe?” He received a 
nod for sole answer, unless the pinching of 
the lips and an unconsciously affected maiden 
drooping of the eyelids might be supposed to 
add to it. “Did you happen to read a par- 


ticular item,” said Ezra, pausing to cough 
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behind his hand again—“ a item in the letter 
from Paris?” 

“Really, Mr. Gold,” said Rachel, marching 
on with exceeding stateliness, and looking 
straight before her, “at our ages that piece 
of news would offer a very frivolous theme 
for conversation.” 

“Might we not talk of it without being 
frivolous, Miss Blythe?” asked Ezra. 

“ Decidedly not, in my opinion,” Miss 
Blythe responded. 

“To talk of love,” pursued Ezra, glancing 
at her now and then, “in the sense young 
people use the word, between persons of 
the ages of that lady and gentleman, ud 
be frivolous indeed. But I persoom, Miss 
Blythe, they did not talk so.” 

“T should think not indeed,” said Rachel, 
with decision. “I should hope not.” 

“But to talk of love as love is betwixt the 
elderly—to talk of companionship—to talk 
of shelterin’ one another again the loneliness 
of late old age—to talk of each one tekin’ up 
the little remnant of life as was left to em 
and putting it i’ the other’s hands for kindly 
keepin’! Should you think as that was 
ridiculous, Rachel ?”’ 

“T should think,” said Rachel, “that old 
fools are the greatest fools of all.” Ezra 
sighed. “Ido not know,” she said at this, 
“that the poor marquis is so much to blame, 
but the lady should have known better than 
listen to his folly.” 

“T had thought,” said Ezra patiently, 
“you would ha’ took a different view of 
it, Rachel.” They went on to the gate 
without another word. “Good morning, 
Rachel,” Ezra said there. “ Don’t be afraid 


of me. I will not come back again to this 
subject. I had hoped you would not ha’ 


looked on it with such mislikin’, but sence 
you do, I will say no more about it.” 

So they parted, and met again and were 
good friends, and not infrequent companions, 
and Ezra said no more. 

The eve of Reuben’s great day came round, 
and Reuben was dismissed from his sweet- 
heart’s presence to wander where he would, for 
Ruth and her assistants (amongst whom was 
none more important than Aunt Rachel) had 
a prodigious deal to do. The lovers were to 
leave directly after their marriage for no 
less a place than London, and there were 
dresses to be tried on and fimshed and packed, 
and altogether the time was trying. In his 
wanderings about the fields Reuben en- 
countered the younger Sennacherib, whom 
he strove vainly to avoid, not because he 
disliked him, but because his own thoughts 
kept him in better company just then than 
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the younger Sennacherib was likely to provide 
in his own person. But Snac was not a man 
to be lightly shaken off, and Reuben bent 
himself to listen to him as best he might. 

“So,” said young Sennacherib, “ thee beest 
goin’ to enter into the bounds of ’oly mattery- 
mony?” Reuben laughed and nodded an 
affirmative. ‘“ Well, theest done a very pretty 
thing for me amongst you.” 

“For yout” said Reuben. “ How?” 

“Why this way,” said Snac, bending his 
knees to make the tight embraces of his cords 
endurable. ‘Thee wast by when my feyther 
giien me the farewell shillin’. Very well. 
I'd got nothin’ i’ the world, and he knowed 
it. After a bit he begun to relent a bit, 
though nobody’d iver have expected sich a 
thing. But so it was. He took to sendin’ 
me a sov a week, onbeknownst to anybody, 
and most of all to mother. Well, mother 
sends me a sov a week from the beginnin’, 
onbeknownst to anybody, and most of all to 
him. Her’d ha’ gone in fear of her life if 
her’d ha’ guessed he knowed it. And now 
my income’s cut down to half, and all because 
of this here weddin’ o’ thine.” 

“T don’t see how,” said Reuben. 

“Why thus,” said Snac with a somewhat 
rueful grin. “This here Rachel Blythe as has 
come back to the parish has come to a recon- 
ciling with your uncle, as was a bygone flame 
of hern ; and her tells my mother as it’s thee 
and thy bride as browt that to pass.” 

“True enough,” Reuben allowed; “ but 
still I don’t see—” 

“ An’ niver will see,” said Snac, “ till thee 
lettest me tell thee. Her comes to my 
feyther’s house, this Miss Blythe, an’ tells 
mother what a beautiful thing this reconcilin’ 
is, and they fall to weepin’ and eryin’ to my 
feyther both together, an’ all on a sudden, 
t’ everybody’s mightiest astonishing, what’s 
he do but say, ‘Theer, I forgi’en him. Hold 
your jaw, the pair on you!’ Well now, see 
what a pitch I’m let to fall on. Feyther 
durn’t tell mother for his life as he helped 
me ; her durn’t tell him as her helped me. 
So they mek up their minds to gi’e me a 
pound a week betwigst the two on ’em, and 
that’s how it comes about with these here 
cussed reconcilings, as I’m done out o’ fifty 
per cent. o’ my income. Look here, Mr. 
Gold, don’t you goo about reconcilin’ no more 
o’ my relations.” 

“Why, Snac,” cried Reuben, “it’s none 
of my doing.” 

“ Well,” Snac allowed, “ it’d be hard upon a 
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man to mek him answerable for all the doin’s 
of his wife’s mother’s second cousin. But if 
it had been a man as had ha’ done it, I’d ha’ 
had a try to punch his head for him. I should - 
ha’ took a trial trip at you yourself, Mr. Gold, 
for all so big and all so handy as you be.” 

“ Well, Snac,” said Reuben, “it will be 
all the better for you in the end, and I hope 
it may mend sooner. But if the fact of my 
meaning to get married has done so much 
good as you say it has, I’m very glad to know 
it, and I'll take it as a happy sign.” 

It seemed an augury of happiness as he 
walked alone about the fields, and dwelt upon 
it. It seemed a fitting thing that love should 
spread peace abroad, and that peace should 
multiply itself. 

On the morrow the ringers rang, and being 
inspired by plenitude of beer and rich gratuity, 
and hearty goodwill into the bargain, they 
rang till sundown. And when the wedding 
was over, and the bride and bridegroom had 
driven away with cheers and blessings in 
their train, the wedding guests sat in the 
garden with the sylvan statues standing 
solemnly about, and the bells making joyful 
music. Everybody was very sober and serious 
when the excitement of cheering away the 
wedded pair was over, and in a while the 
guests began to go. Ezra and Rachel lingered 
among the latest, and Rachel’s going was 
the signal for Ezra to say his good-byes and 
follow. She made no objection to his society, 
and they walked on without speaking. The 
declining sun shone full in their faces, and 
cast their shadows far behind. Except for 
themselves the lane was lonely. 

“Did you see in last week’s copy of the 
Argus,” said Rachel suddenly, and with great 
dryness, “that the Marquis of B. and the 
lady are united?” 

“T noted it,” said Ezra. “Do you think 
so badly of them as you did?” 

Rachel said nothing. 

“Do you think as badly of them as you 
did?” he asked again, and still Rachel said 
nothing. The lane was lonely. He laid a 
hand upon the shoulder nearest him, and 
asked the question for a third time. Still 
she said not a word, but bent her head, 
perhaps to avoid the level sunlight. “Shall 
we garner up the years that are left for us 
together, dear?” 

She gave no answer still, but he seemed to 
understand. They walked on side by side 
towards the sunset, and the joy-bells, half 
sad with distance, sounded in their ears. 

D. Crristize Murray. 


THE END. 











THE MEET. 


From a Drawing by RaNDULPH CALDECOTT. 


FOX-HUNTING: By a 


Wuat can a round hat have to say about 
fox-hunting? asks the top-hat. Well, he 
has not much to say to you, Mr. Top-hat: 
you know all about it ; but there are plenty 
of people in “ wide-awakes ’’—I mean the 
sort of folk that wear, or would wear, soft 
felt wide-awakes when in the country—who 
don’t know anything about it, and to these 
I address myself. 

Now the sporting artists who draw for you 
in the illustrated papers are accustomed to 
represent for your benefit sportsmen only 
who are arrayed in tip-top hunting costume, 
and many of you must feel that a man in a 
round hat and butcher-boots is as out of 
place at a hunt as a man in a tweed suit at 
a ball. These sporting draughtsmen visit 
the fashionable hunting countries only, or 
stop at home and imagine the doings in such 
countries. It may be opposed to their ex- 
perience ; but, if you will believe me, I have 
seen a great man—the correspondent of an 
important “country gentleman’s newspaper ”’ 
—at a big advertised hunt attired in a round 
hat—and that a drab one—and a check 
jacket. This will strike many persons as 
something dreadful ; but I amof opinion that 
it should be known, and that other secrets of 
the public hunting-tield should be proclaimed 
to the ignorant and the deceived. 

To begin with—keen and zealoussportsman 
though I am—I will admit that wemust make 
the best of fox-hunting while we may, for there 
are very wise men who say that the sport is 
doomed. How long it will be before its 
knell is sounded—its “ Who-whoop”’—no- 
body can exactly tell: but if much is done 


Man In A Rovunp Hat. 


in the way of small farms and peasant pro- 
prietorship the number of packs of hounds 
will lessen quicker than was thought probable 
but a year or two ago. Many signs of in- 
creasingly powerful hostility to the much- 
honoured sport have been forced upon our 
attention of late years. Riding over tender 
crops by ignorant or reckless people was 
always a grievance ; but it is not now so 
patiently borne as was formerly the case: 
and lately farmers have been objecting to 
having their fences broken down by beasts 
that cannot be called hunters bestraddled by 
men lacking a courage which the farmers 
respect and wanting in the means necessary 
to keep up an establishment that “does good 
to the neighbourhood.” Everybody will ex- 
cuse a poor farmer for remonstrating—even 
if loudly—against the destruction of his crops ; 
but his complaints about a few broken twigs 
do not seem to impress all of us as so reason- 
able. The potterers, the shufflers, and the gap- 
riders think him cross-grained and short of 
sympathy for manly sport. I fear, however, 
that they will have to give in to him, and 
either abandon the pursuit of the wily fox 
altogether or take to first class hunters and 
red coats (I am crediting all men already so 
furnished as not belonging to the potterers, 
the shufflers, and the gap-riders), for I believe 
the possessors of those articles will be 


favoured and allowed immunity for their 
more occasional offences longer than the 
wearers of butcher-boots and tweed-jackets. 
The round-hats may be called amateurs, for 
certainly they are so considered by the cold 
eye of the non-riding farmer and the wrink- 
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ling nose of the man with a stud of horses. 
Yet I am pretty sure that the heart of a 
true sportsman often beats beneath the 
felt tile of the youth of small means and 
above the single spur of the little butcher 
who turns out on the morrow of market-day, 
and most masters of foxhounds know this, 
and are polite and cheery to such followers. 
The hunting, however, is kept up by the 
“ professional” sportsmen—they find most 
of the money, either, as in the case of the 
lordliest and the wealthiest, by keeping 
hounds themselves, or by subscribing largely 
as responsible members of a hunt. And 
of course the red-coats, the white leather 
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sporting sides of the question. Let us leave 
these things to be discussed in the Field and 
elsewhere, and let us contemplate a scene 
which appears on the following page, and is 
entitled “at the Covert side.” 

Two men, beautifully dressed in full and 
correct hunting costume, are lolling on horse- 
back near a large covert after a check, and 
are chatting lazily about things in general, 
when sounds denoting a renewal of the chase 
come from the wood, and one of them exclaims 
in a tone of annoyance, “ I do believe they’ve 
found that nasty beast again!’’ What is 
this man out for? you ask. Why do people 
go out hunting if not to see the hounds work 





SOME ROUND-HATS. 
From a Drawing by RanpotrH CaLpDEcort. 


breeches, the carnation tops of the boots, and 
the thorough-bred horses are the very bright- 
ness and life of the chase as a spectacle— 
although they do not form quite so harmoni- 
ous and perfect a picture as the “many- 
coloured pack,” which are enough in them- 
selves to satisfy the painter’s eye. 

Truly it is a beautiful sight to see hounds 
bounding and jumping over a bit of wild land 
covered with brown heather and dead ferns. 
And this reminds me that it is better—as I 
have hinted—to make the best of it by re 
velling in the aspect and emotions of fox- 
hunting as it now affects us than to indulge 
in glooming forebodings of evil days or than 
to try to reconcile the social, political, and 


and catch foxes? If the day be fine, the 
country pretty, the field (meaning the com- 
pany) cheery, and one’s horse pleasant to 
ride, these are reasons for turning out. But 
suppose the meet to be far away, the morning 
cold and foggy or rainy, and one’s horse 
difficult in some of the many ways possible 
to the animal, then why does one go out? 
Because it is the only business of their lives 
in winter for many ; because it is more like 
play than work to some ; and, in the case of 
others, because a few hardships voluntarily 
borne are as nought compared with the ex- 
hilaration of spirits produced, the certainty 
of a good appetite for dinner, and the pleas- 
ing knowledge that the domestic atmosphere 














AT THE COVERT SIDE. 


From a Drawing by Ranpotpx CALDECOTT. 


will be more buoyant than if they had stayed 
at home all day. Some turn out to sell their 
horses, and some to show their clothes ; but 
nobody goes out because he believes his help 
is wanted in destroying a thieving little beast 
of unpleasant odour. Yet I have heard this 
put forward as an argument in favour of fox- 
hunting. The poet Somerville sings sweetly 
of the farmer and his wife rewarding the 
huntsmen with amber-coloured ale for slaying 
their mortal foe (I will refrain from orna- 
menting these notes with a quotation of the 
lines referred to, although it would give much 
elegance and an air of high style to the page). 
This is a poetical way of treating the subject. 
The jolly farmer still brings out his ale—I 
wish it were oftener the good home-brewed 
of yore—but it is for hospitality’s sake. He 
knows that the whole business and promenade 
of fox-hunting are an artificial arrangement 
to suit the wealthy and the idle. He is able 


to kill the foxes himself if he feels really 
aggrieved. If he lets them live it is because 
he is “ one of the right sort,” or because he 
has very solemn reasons for believing it to be 
to his interest not to be branded as a vulpe 
cide. But I am again wandering from my 
duty instead of attending to the show. 

One of the prettiest and liveliest sights 
that can be seen out of doors in England in 
these degenerate days is a pack of hounds 
getting on to the line of their fox. How 
they enjoy the odour! The illustration which 
I call “ Gone Away ’” represents the hounds 
leaving a patch of gorse and hurrying for- 
ward on a breast-high scent—the huntsman 
with an eye on the hounds is putting his old 
horse at the bank, apparently, but only 
apparently—regardless of the safety of his 


pack. Part of the field come pushing along 
behind. Such a picture—but a better and a 


living one—may be seen thirty or forty miles 





GONE AWAY! 
From a Drawing by RanxpotpH CALDECOTT. 
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from London, in hunting countries despised 
by the gay and dashing gentlemen who attend 
the meets of the fashionable hunts. 

To the scarce, but quite possibly entitled 
to respect, reader, who has never been on a 
horse when “ Gone Away! Forrard! Forrard! 
Forrard Away!” and such like sounds rend 
the air, I may mention that the situation has 
a rare excitement, All is movement ; and if 
the hounds have gone away at a rattling 
pace it is necessary for the sportsman to push 
along without any hesitation or he will find 
that in a minute he has not only lost the 
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get on in front!” In this event he had 
better “ get on in front,” until the nature of 
the fences that bound the lane allows the 
more adventurous of the galloping crowd to 
pop into the fields alongside. When waiting 
out in the open field at the time of breaking 
covert, participation in the exciting rush may 
be avoided by suddenly dismounting and 
becoming busily engaged in tightening the 
girths of the saddle or in vain efforts to keep 
the horse still enough to allow that operation 
to be performed. This procedure is believed 
by some to impose upon the on-looking 
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PULLING DOWN A RAIL, 


Trom a Drawing by RaxpotpH CALpEcorTT. 


hounds but all the horsemen as well, except, 
as an Irishman might say, the two boys who 
have just dismounted to shove their donkey 
through a hedge. There are some people, 
however, as I have shown above, who turn 
up at the covert side, but who are not anxious 
for the fox to break covert. Besides stopping 
conversation it is the signal for preparing to 
ride, and everybody is not out to ride a run 
or take jumps. It may be that at such a 


moment a timid or prudent sportsman sud- 
denly finds that the narrow lane which he has 
selected for himself is a channel down which 
pours the whole hunt, vociferating, “ Get on, 


carriage folks by appearing to be a sufficient 
excuse for not dashing boldly at the stiffly- 
fenced country that stretches away so in- 
vitingly to the horizon. 

The illustration called On the Surrey 
Commons exhibits a “ whip”’ (properly called 
a whipper-in) and a few others getting over 
one of the usual low banks. They are often 
rotten and have ditches obscured by heather 
and ferns. Horses not used to these obstacles 
are liable to despise them and to fall over 
them. I have seen a horse carrying a lady 
send his knees well into a bank and alight on 
his back on the other side, and I have seen a 














AT A GATE, 
From a Drawing by Ranpotpn CALpecorrt. 


whip get a severe fall at a bank scarcely 
higher than a dandelion. In rough countries 
a big first-class horse is not required, and is 
not so safe as a little clever one. And it is 
a great comfort as one grows in years and 
weight to be able to climb back easily to the 
saddle after dismounting to pull down a rail 
—like the gentleman in one of my illustra- 
tions—or to open an obstinate gate. A pony 





that can creep, and scramble, and push 
through thin places in growing hedges fre- 
quently shows much sport to his owner. He 
is not usually in the same field as the hounds 
when they are crossing an inclosed country ; 
but in woods he is as well off as anybody, and 
on open commons and downs he always feels 
part of the hunt. 

When the fox has gone away and the 


AMONG THE TURNIPS. 
From a Drawing by RaxpoLpa CALDECoTT. 
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FOX-HUNTING, 
From a Drawing by RanpoipH CaLpeEcorr. 
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hounds have settled on to his line, then the 
riding begins. Straight away go some at the 
nearest fence, others make for the gate in 
the corner of the field; and here the sports- 
man must beware of kicking horses and of 
being jammed against the gate-post. I give 
a little sketch of a small crowd at a gate. If 
the gate will not stay open but insists on 
swinging back heavily I would advise only 
strong men with their horses well in hand to 
struggle for the pleasure of showing the 
customary politeness to ladies. Crowded 
gateways are dangerous and are to be avoided, 
and much valuable time may be lost at them. 
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experiences but alighted right between the 
handles (or rather “ stilts,” is it not?) of a 
plough on one occasion, and on another 
jumped on to the back of the hunted fox and 
killed it—this last feat not being considered 
quite as meritorious as at first sight some 
might deem it to be. In addition to these 
already described delights there is the chance 
of dropping into a pond or a sand-hole, which 
sometimes happens to short-sighted men. 
But all casualties of this nature may be 
avoided if the sportsman will restrain himself 
from doing the admired thing, “taking his 
own line.” By riding exactly behind some 





“DON'T RIDE OVER THE SNOWDROPs.”’ 
From a Drawing by Ranpoitrn CALDECOTT. 


But sometimes the boundaries of a field are 
so formidable that it is very risky for even 
the best mounted riders to try to get out by 
any other way, and apparently easy fences 
are not always cleared without danger. I 
have known people land on a heap of turnips 
which have been shot down under the hedge 
on the far side, and find that they afford a 
very insecure footing to a horse (I give a 
sketch of a gentleman so engaged, but it is 
not drawn from nature), and there are many 
instances on record of men jumping into a 
pair of harrows and their horses having to be 
sawn out. I could tell you of a bold rider 
who in one season not only had these two 





prudent heavy-weight, and being careful not 
to goat the fences until his hat and shoulders 
can be seen steadily careering across the next 
field there will be little risk of damage to 
either rider. To allow your horse to go at a 
fence when the last of the leader seen was a 
view of coat-flaps turning over his back above 
a broad flash of white leather is nothing less 
than an attempt at manslaughter. From 
such a thought I will gladly turn. 

In some of the wilder parts of old England 
the fox-hunter is led into many pretty places 
that but for the chase he would know nothing 
of, and into which he would not be allowed 
to enter. At other times he would feel like 
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THROWN OUT. 
From a Drawing by RanpoLpH CALDECOTT. 


a trespasser and might be treated as such. 
“Who would think of coming out here for a 
mere walk?” asks in a satisfied and gushing 
manner one of Leech’s sportsmen as he 
splashes down a muddy farm lane. There 
may be dull, heavy fellows who are not 
affected by the charms of the scenery through 








which the chase leads. These are surely the 
“brutal fox-hunters” of whom one reads, 
and they should be contrasted with that 
M.F.H. (by the way, he has since held the 
post of Master of the Horse,) who, when his 
hounds were passing through a beautiful 
park in early spring, held up his hand to the 
tield and called out, “Gentlemen, pray don’t 
ride over the snowdrops!” I give a drawing 
of the scene—it was in a park where those 
welcome little flowers grow in wild profusion 
under the naked beech trees. 

There are plenty of men who turn out 
with the hope of getting a fast gallop with 
plenty of jumping; but these are not fox- 
hunters proper, they are dashing horsemen, 
and a “drag” would do well enough for 
them. Others take a morning jog in order 
to see hounds work, which is not easy to 


A SMALL FARMER, 
From a Drawing by Raxpotpu CaLpEcorrt. 
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do in some countries, owing to the nature 
of the coverts, the marshalling of the Master, 
and the quickness and silence of the pack. 
Here I may remark that it is very seldom 
necessary for the sportsman to encourage the 
hounds by such cries as “ Yoicks,” “ Loo in,” 
&e. It is the business of the professional 
huntsman and his whippers-in to speak to 
the hounds, and the amateur may get himself 
into trouble, even if he should happen to 
possess a very melodious and tuneful voice 
well adapted to making the woods ring. 
There are times when a little cracking of the 
whip may be indulged in; but this should 
not be carried to excess, indeed it is better 
to keep it entirely for the late afternoons of 
blank days—a blank day being one on which 
no foxes are found. It is expected, however, 
that any sportsman, on foot or in the saddle, 
who shall be lucky enough to view the fox 
when the hounds are at fault or a great 
distance behind, will immediately sing out 
“Tally-ho!” with all his might. He may 
enunciate each syllable with great precision 
if he likes, and if he can do so without en- 
feebling the vibrations of the welkin. But a 
frantic yell of any kind generally appears to 
answer the purpose and to be preferred by 
most men. The warning cries of “ War’- 
wheat’ and “War’-hole” must be more 
distinctly uttered if they are to be of any use, 
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and the riders for whose benefit they are 
given will do well carefully to regard them. 
It is quite possible for experienced fox- 
hunters to lose the hounds during a run—to 
be “thrown out,” as it is called, like our 
friend in the illustration—and to survey a 
vast tract of hill, dale, and wood without 
seeing a sign of the pack or the field. This is 
an evil or a gain according to the humour of 
the individual. He may have had enough of 
sport for the day, he may be far from home, 
and be yearning for a cigar. In such case 
there is great pleasure on a fine day in leaving 
off early and riding quietly and contempla- 
tively homewards, an object of interest to 
the loafers round the doors of the village 
ale-houses, and of envy to the clerks in the 
shops and offices of the little towns he may 
pass through. On the way he may be called 
upon by some inquirer,to say if he has killed 
the fox, or he may fall in with some dejected- 
looking “ small farmer” like the one I have 
drawn standing in the lane and have some 
deliberate conversation on agricultural pros- 
pects or “hear tell” of that pack of fox- 
hounds in Yorkshire which report said was 
kept out of the poor-rates. This story of 
course he could not believe; but it might 
cause him not to forget to send his overdue 
cheque to the Hunt or the Poultry Fund. 


R. CaLpEcort. 
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ON BEAUX. 


(HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED.) 


N an age of memoirs of 
interesting people whom 
authors have met, the 
beaux have been hardly 
dealt with. They have 
indeed suffered their full 
at the hands of the gentle- 
men who have attempted 

their lives. They have many of them been 

studied to death. Their good things have 
been retailed as if repetition added a zest to 


a good thing’s flavour ; their characters have 


been drawn at all sorts of lengths; their 
wardrobes have been catalogued till we 
sicken of catalogues ; and things have got 
to such a pitch, that the mere mention of 
D’Orsay causes a shudder, and Brummell 
who bored nobody in life, now that he is dead 
bores every one through his biographers. 
The supposition is forced upon us that 
these evil effects are the results of misman- 
agement. The beau, perhaps, as a subject, 
has not been properly handled. A certain 
fippancy of sentiment, a certain lightness of 
style has possessed the writers who have 
taken the matter in hand. They seem not 
to have known that they were treading on 
delicate ground, and they have too often 
made a deep subject shallow by their treat- 
ment of it. Instead of rising to the height 
of their great argument, they have too often 
written of beaux as many profaners have 
discoursed on cooking—as if the art on which 
the destiny of nations has been shown to 
depend, was a mere affair of pots and pans, 
and adroit management of melted butter- 
they have, in a word, committed one of those 
immense blunders which are so easy of com- 
mission, and in their treatment of an im- 


aginative subject have lost sight of the 
imaginative side of it. 

The truth is that the beau who has suffered 
so from his biographers, awaits his evolution- 
ist. He requires to be dealt with soberly, 
and in the reverent spirit of modern scientitic 
research ; he has yet to be taken into account 
in the great estimate of the forces of civilis- 
ation ; he has yet to be traced from his first 
appearance in the social struggle to his final 
development in it, and his influence upon the 
other forces at work has to be gauged by 
comparison. The scientific historian will 
no doubt in time trace the unbroken line in 
long succession ; he will show how, in the 
history of nations, beau has handed on the 
torch to beau ; he will treat the threadbare 
subject of Brummell’s necktie, for instance, 
no longer as a peg to hang a pleasantry 
upon, but as the final issue of a long series 
of anterior struggles ; and will reveal by « 
new application of the origin of species, the 
chords of sympathetic life which connect 
Agag, who walked delicately, with Alvanley, 
who all the year round ate apricot tarts. 

Deductions such as these are, however, 
beyond the limits of a magazine article. 
Such labours, moreover, are for the historian. 
In a superficial view of so vast a question | 
can but point out what seem to me the most 
prominent landmarks in the country to be 
traversed. I propose briefly then to trace 
the main line of the beaux from the time 
when they emerge from the twilight of fable 
to a period within the memory of men still 
living. It will be something if I can show 
a regular descent however painful. To trace 
+he inferior lines, to show the influence of 
the race, as a whole, upon society, would 
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be to travel beyond my province and my 
space. 

A beau, to begin with a definition properly 
understood, is, as I understand him, a man 
who has become the companion of princes 
and lawgivers, by the sole attraction of per- 
sonal appearance and fascinating manners. 
But this must not be held to put kings them- 
selves out of court. For many of the most 
celebrated beaux in history have been kings. 
Indeed when the beau first rises into con- 
sideration from the background of historic 
obscurity, some have held that he rises in the 
person of Tiglath-Pileser. This in special is 
the view of Winer (Biblisches Real-Lexicon, 
i. 25). At so uncertain a period, however, it 
is natural that opinions should waver ; but if 
the evidence which points to the second known 
King of Assyria as having been a beau 
is deemed to rest on insufficient authority, 
the same objection cannot be urged against 
the claim of the latest of his successors. 
Whether limned by poets or historians, the 
figure of Sardanapalus stands before us 
through the mist of centuries as the royal 
beau personified. In his love of ease and 
horses, and fine clothes, and the ballet, in his 
abhorrence of routine and business and all 
grave pursuits whatsoever, he shines with a 
peculiar brilliance ; and many imitators who 
have arisen in later ages compared with their 
almost pre-historic model glimmer indeed with 
but a reflected light. 

The lapse of centuries now occurs without 
bringing to light any beau sufficiently conspic- 
uous for mention, but Atheneus introduces 
us at about 600 B.c. into the society of one who 
with every qualification for the réle seems 
unaccountably to have escaped the notice of 
historians. Smindyrides of Sybaris, prized, 
we are told, most highly those arts which 
contribute to the enjoyment of life, such as 
sleeping, eating, drinking, and dressing the 
hair. He was a man of no ambition, except 
with regard to the set of his clothes ; he 
brought in an edict to prevent anybody 
keeping cocks, on the ground that they inter- 
fered with his slumbers ; and when he went 
to Sicyon to sue for Cleisthenes’ daughter, 
he was accompanied on his journey by : 
thousand cooks. 

The memory of so bright an example as 
this, in some form or another was destined 
to endure ; and if the name of Smindyrides 
sank into temporary oblivion after his decease, 
his example may at least be supposed to have 
fanned the rising ambition of a follower 
greater even than himself. About two 
hundred years after the death of the great 
Sybarite, the young Alcibiades became a 
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known figure in the brilliant society of 
Athens. In him the beau reached a still 
further stage of development. Descended 
on both sides from the most illustrious fami- 
lies of his country, born to the inheritance 
of great wealth, endowed with extraordinary 
beauty of person, and passionately fond of 
show and splendour, his career was mapped 
out clearly before him, and he followed it 
with an assiduity that is well known. His 
brilliancy was indeed of so overpowering a 
kind that the many imitators who followed 
in his wake are completely swallowed up 
by its radiance, and hardly another name 
occurs prominently in the lapse of the four 
centuries which intervene between his death 
at Bithynia in 404 Bc. and the birth of 
Petronius Arbiter in the Rome of the Empire. 

It would not perhaps be too high praise 
for Petronius to say that he was a Roman 
Alcibiades without a military genius. This 
defect perhaps but heightened the peculiar 
character of his excellence. His ambition 
was of another sort. Having given a life- 
time to the study of luxurious ease, his taste 
and his ingenuity made him the oracle of 
Roman fashion. He taught the Emperor 
Nero how to dine. He superintended the 
building of the house of gold. His fertile 
fancy was, however, supplemented by a 
poignant wit, and a literary facility which 
proved his ruin. Not contented with supping 
with an emperor, he went so far as to sketch 
the emperor at supper. This daring cost 
him his life. He remained in character to 
the last. He set his house in order, gave 
instructions to reward some slaves and punish 
others, wrote out his will, and composed a 
stinging satire on the emperor’s foul excesses, 
sealed it, and sent it to him, and then opened 
a vein in his arm. 

History offers no richer example of the 
classical beau than this, though Antinous 
fulfilled the conditions of rising into the 
companionship of an emperor by the sole 
attraction of personal appearance, and Helio- 
gabalus, though he was an emperor himself, 
preferred the better part and disported as 
a beau. The twentieth Emperor of Rome, 
indeed, as a beau, aimed high. A faithful 
picture placed by his immediate orders over 
the altar of Victory in the Senate House, 
conveyed to the Romans the just but un- 
worthy resemblance of his person and manners. 
He was drawn, we are told, in his sacerdotal 
robes of silk and gold, after the loose flowing 
fashion of the Medes and Pheenicians, his 
head was covered with a lofty tiara, his 
numerous collars and bracelets were adorned 
with gems of inestimable value. His eye- 
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brows were tinged with black, and his 
cheeks painted with an artificial red and 
white. 

In his Confessions of an Opium-eater De 
Quincey tells us of the strange effect pro- 
duced on his over-stimulated imagination by 
the study of Livy. After rising from a 
reading of the “ pictured page,’ the majesty 
of ancient Rome oppressed him almost 
physically, and he has brought a sense of it 
to his readers as no other historian has 
done. At the sound of the portentous 
words Populus Romanus, he tells us, Consular 
Rome herself became present to his imagin- 
ation, he saw the dire array of the Lictors 
with their fasces, he heard the stern tramp 
of the legions, and the shouting of the great 
crowd that lined the Sacred Way. A feeling 
akin to this possesses us as we turn over the 
lives of the beaux of the Empire. When we 
read of Petronius’s dinner parties, of Anti- 
nous’s hair,and of the general conduct of Helio- 
gabalus’s ménage, we too, in a kindred measure, 
feel oppressed. We feel how greatly both 
the virtues and the vices of the old world 
surpass our meagre imaginations. We feel 
that we have touched the height of our argu- 
ment—that beaux could go no further than 
they went under the Empire, and that from 
this point in their history a gradual declension 
must be inevitable. 

History in this case supports our fears. In 
spite of brilliant exceptions we search the 
record in vain for the equals of the Cesarean 
exquisites. In the dark ages which immedi- 
ately succeeded the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, the beau was obscured with other 
relics of civilisation in the general darkness 
and ignorance that prevailed. And when 
the deluge of barbarism had receded and left 
Italy once more free, happy, and prosperous, 
the worship of the arts which grew from 
that prosperity gave too earnest an impulse 
to life for the beau to properly take root and 
flourish. Lorenzo the Magnificent, it is true, 
possessed many characteristics of the kingly 
beau, obscured by a too ardent and sincere 
love for music, painting, and the collection 
of rare manuscripts ; but while he, for want 
of a better instance, may be aliowed to have 
carried on the connection of beaux in the 
direct Italian line, a more signal example of 
the Cult had already risen and flourished in 
England. 

Piers Gaveston was indeed as fine an ex- 
ample of the medieval beau as can be found. 
The son of a Gascon knight of some distinction 
who had honourably served Edward I1., he was 
admitted, for his father’s sake, into the estab- 
lishment of the Prince of Wales. In this 
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congenial soil the young Gascon took root; 
and when his master became king, he became 
favourite. His qualifications for this post 
are stated with the utmost precision by the 
chroniclers, and their accounts show Gaveston 
to have been as purely bred a beau as ever 
breathed, He indeed fulfilled all the require- 
ments of the ré/e in a remarkable degree. He 
was utterly without education ; was endowed 
with the utmost elegance of shape and person, 
had all the genius of a modern stage-manager 
for getting up court masques; and rode 
excellently on horseback. It is not surprising 
after this, that he should have almost suc- 
ceeded in embroiling England in a civil war, 
or that, failing to do this, his brilliant career 
should have been prematurely cut short by the 
violence of jealous faction. Piers Gaveston, 
after having been besieged in Scarborough 
Castle, and forced to surrender, was summarily 
executed at Warwick, on the 19th of June, 
1312. His influence, however, survived the 
malice of his enemies, and through his bright 
example the main stock of the beaux took 
root in England, and bore fruit there for a 
long succession of years. Curiously enough, 
however, the sister-country was the nursery 
of his first successor. James Crichton was 
born in Scotland, in 1561; and at the age 
of fourteen took his degree of Master of 
Arts. The first swordsman, the first dancer, 
as well as the first scholar of his age, he also 
was the possessor of the most handsome face 
and of the most elegant figure. With these 
advantages the young Scot worked marvels. 
His love adventures have been chronicled by 
Ainsworth; his achievements as a scholar 
have been placed on a firm basis of historic 
truth by the industry and research of Mr. 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, and by the united 
industry of these two biographers we are 
enabled to admire and marvel at the various 
adventures of the most wonderful figure of 
his age. We see him now love-making in the 
king’s palace ; now challenging all scholars, 
philosophers, and divines to a disputation, to 
be carried on in any twelvespecified languages, 
in any science, liberal art, discipline, or faculty, 
at the college of Navarre; and on the very 
next day appearing at a tilting match in the 
Louvre, and carrying off the ring from all 
his accomplished and experienced rivals. 
We follow him subsequently in his journey 
through Italy from Rome, where he repeated 
his literary challenge in the presence of pope 
and cardinals ; to Venice, where he became 
dependent on the bounty of the celebrated 
Aldus Manutius, the printer, and thence to 
Padua, where he overthrew the heads of the 
learned University of that town, and having 
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outwitted them in Latin poetry, scholastic 
disputation, and an exposition of the errors 
of Aristotle and his commentators, playfully 
wound up the day’s labour by a declamation 
on the bliss of ignorance. From Padua the 
Admirable Crichton made for Mantua, and 
in this city he resided, beloved of the ladies, 
and acting as tutor to the duke’s son up to 
the time of his lamentable death. This took 
place under circumstances peculiarly tragic. 
Returning home one night from a visit to 
his mistress, and playing and singing as he 
was wont to do when he walked, Crichton 
was suddenly attacked by several armed men 
in masks. One of these, with characteristic 
facility, he disarmed and seized; the rest 
took to flight. On unmasking his captive, 
he naturally enough discovered the features 
of his patron. Crichton instantly dropped 
upon one knee, and presented his sword to 
his master, who, inflamed by rage, and it is 
supposed by jealousy, without more ado ran 
him through the body. 

This was in 1583. Nine years later the 
heroic Crichton’s worthy successor was born 
at Brookesley in Leicestershire, a seat which 
had been in the possession of his ancestors 
for nearly four centuries. When young 
George Villiers in the flush of his youthful 
beauty came upon the town, James I. had 
begun to weary of the personality of Robert 
Carr. The Earl of Somerset had promised 
well as a beau till he had fallen under the 
fascination of the beautiful Countess of 
Essex. After this period, however, he had 
aspired to the more significant ré/e of poisoner, 
and the gloom of his new profession had 
shadowed his former brilliant life. He fell 
as rapidly in his patron’s favour as George 
Villiers rose. The sudden rise indeed of the 
Leicestershire youth from nothing to the 
highest dignities is sensational even in a 
history of sensation, and stamps him beyond 
all question as a jewel of the first class. 
Directly the great patron of beaux saw him, 
he made him his cup-bearer and called him 
Steenie. Promotion followed this first out- 
burst of royal favour with a rapidity quite 
royal. Dignities could not be heaped too 
thickly upon the man who had the finest 
hair, eyes, and figure in the kingdom, and 
whose education had been distinguished by a 
total lack of proficiency in literature. Villiers 
was made successively Knight and Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber with a pension of a 
thousand a year, Master of the Horse, Knight 
of the Order of the Garter, and in the next 
January was advanced to the Earldom of 
Buckingham. He was then made Lord High 
Admiral of England, Chief Justice in Eyre 
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of all the Parks and Forests on south of Trent, 
Master of the King’s Bench Office, High 
Steward of Westminster, and Constable of 
Windsor Castle. 

It would be beside the mark to follow 
this ducal specimen of a beau through all 
the brilliant incidents of his picturesque 
life ; to describe his secret visit to Spain 
with Prince Charles, afterwards Charles 
I. ; his new method of negotiating a treaty 
with a country by making love to its 
queen ; to catalogue the number of his con- 
quests in love and his defeats in war, to 
count the number of pearls he carried on his 
doublet—for are not these things chronicled 
in the adventures of the Three Musketeers ? 
Have they not been written by the great 
It is sufficient to say that when 
the dagger of Fenton cut short the first Duke 
of Buckingham’s dazzling career, that noble- 
man had reached the highest summit of am- 
bition to which the beau, as beau, has at- 
tained in England, and had amassed the 
largest fortune from public sources accumu- 
lated under the Stuarts. The thirty thou- 
sand pounds of those days would be equal to 
£90,000 now, and George Villiers through 
his life, as became a beau, had been no 
saver. 

For a long while the blank occasioned by 
his death was not filled up. The Common- 
wealth was soon afterwards in the ascendant ; 
and under the Commonwealth there were no 
beaux—they were all in hiding. When the 
Restoration took place things gravitated sud- 
denly to an opposite extreme. Everybody was 
a beau, or tried to be one. It is difficult with 
so many Richmonds in the field to select 
the lineal descendant of the great duke ; to 
choose the beau from among so many most 
worthy to succeed to his sceptre. A nobility 
which comprised a second Buckingham, a 
Halifax, a Roscommon, a Rochester, and a 
Cavendish, showed that, in 1660, there was 
wit if there was net wisdom among our here- 
ditary legislators. But a wit is one thing 
and a beau is another; and it is not among 
this list of brilliants, however sparkling, 
that we discover the real pearl. On the 
contrary, Sir Charles Sedley strikes us as the 
beau of this period. Singling him out from 
amongst a host of favourites, his gracious 
monarch described his qualifications for the 
réle in set and royal terms. With a certain 
regal exaggeration (which may be pardoned 
a king in his description of a courtier who 
strangely enough never asked him for any- 
thing), he described his new protégé as a 
man furnished by nature for the conversa- 
tion of princes, and adapted even from his 
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cradle to be great and admired. The protégé 
followed the king’s prescription. He wrote 
songs, many of them charming, comedies, 
all of them bad; but above all he lived—and 
he lived the radiant centre of a life which 
was pre-eminently coloured and courtly. 

His death took place at the age of ninety, 
and consequently not till he had carried his 
sovereignty of the beaux well into the reign 
of Queen Anne. From this point the history 
of his race has been treated by great and 
acknowledged authorities. The author of 
the English Humorists has shown how the 
great Congreve, with all the blushing honours 
of The Way of the World thick upon him, 
was glad to sink the fame of the dramatist 
to appear in the eyes of a distinguished 
foreigner simply as a fine gentleman. This 
striking instance of literary abnegation 
marks him as an aspirant for Sir Charles 
Sedley’s empire, and indeed appoints him to 
his place ; and from Congreve a host of names, 
known but not famous, carry on the un- 
broken succession, till the crown of the beaux 
was placed by universal consent on the pale 
brow of Brummell. Here we must pause, 
for we have entered the well-tilled garden of 
the memoir writers. We have, however, 
accomplished the purpose with which we 
set out. We have traced the main line of 
the beaux, from the dawn of their history 
to the period immediately preceding their 
eclipse. For the beaux are gone from us, as 
Thackeray has announced ; gone—for want 
of the social conditions under which alone it 
was possible for them to thrive : the obsequi- 
ousness of parasites, the blind obedience of 
children, the humility of chaplains, the 
grovelling of tradesmen, hat in hand, as the 
gentleman passed, the abasement of authors 
waiting for hours in ante-rooms with fulsome 
dedications ! Yes, the beaux are gone—though 


the last of them, like the last of the Mohicans, 
made a gallant stand, and lit up the last 
hours of their life with a pale glory which 
reflected, however faintly, some shadow of 
their former state. Many of these last 
representatives, who have escaped the fate of 
the Brummell and the D’Orsay—who have 
not been over-written—are worthy of a 
passing note. Amongst them Montrond, 
the author of C’est possible, Monsieur, mais 
je waime pas qu'on me le dise in answer to 
the charge Vous trichez / and of innumerable 
other mots which the sympathetic Talleyrand 
appropriated ; the preux chevalier, too, of 
Byron’s song 





“Whom France and Fortune chiefly deigned to 
waft here, 
Whose chiefly harmless talent was to amuse ; 
But the clubs found it rather serious laughter 
Because, such was his magic power to please, 
The cards seemed charmed too by his repartees.” 


Then Colonel Kelly of the 1st Foot Guards, 
the Sovereign of Boots, who perished in a 
conflagration at the Custom House in an 
attempt to save his favourite pair, and the 
news of whose sad death was received by his 
sorrowing friends with concealed transports, 
and terrific endeavours to secure his pheenix 
of a valet ; Alvanley, too, described by all 
who knew him as the best dressed and most 
humorous man in England, the hero of “ Ice 
him, Gunter, ice him!” spoken to the con- 
fectioner crying out of the hotness of his 
horse, the hero too of the apricot tart, as 
eternal upon his sideboard the whole year 
through, as the sacred flame in Vesta’s 
temple ; finally Luttrell, the mest brilliant 
man of his day, the author of the Advice to 
Julia, and other Poems, who was at the same 
time the last of the beaux, and the last of 
the conversationalists. 
W. Outram TRISTRAM. 
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HE personal character of 
Sir Thomas More would 
have sufficed to make 
him one of the heroes 
of English history, even 
if he had possessed no 
other title to the rever- 

— ence of posterity. It 
would be hard to name any Englishman of 
any age who was of a purer or nobler spirit. 
He lived at a time when public life in this 
country was extremely corrupt, yet he rose 
to the highest secular dignity in the State, 
under the sovereign, without having once 
stooped to an action which even his enemies 
could ascribe to an unworthy or doubtful 
motive. As Erasmus said: “No one ever 
tried harder to get admitted to court than 
More did to keep out of it;” and when at 
last honours were thrust upon him, he ac- 
cepted them, not for his own sake or for the 
sake of his children, but because they seemed 
likely to provide him with an ample oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his powers for the 
common good. The time came when he had 
to choose whether he would suffer an igno- 
minious death, or profess beliefs which were 
repugnant to his intellect and moral sense ; 
and to More it appeared a simple duty to 
maintain his honour untarnished even at the 
cost of life itself. 

In private life he was as great as in his 
public career ; and as an intellectual leader, 
he ranked with the foremost European 
thinkers and writers of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. His friend, Dean Colet, 
the founder of St. Paul’s School, used to 
speak of him as the only man of genius in 
Britain, and although this was a somewhat 
exaggerated estimate—for Colet himself had 
a touch of genius—it is true that More’s 





was an intellect unmatched in his own time 
in England for strength, alertness, and 
subtlety. A true child of the age of the 
Renascence, he delighted in art and poetry. 
and was fascinated by the masterpieces of 
ancient literature. He was versed, too, in 
theology and in philosophy, and he probably 
knew all that was then known about the 
laws of the physical world. The problems 
of social and political science he studied 
closely and continuously, and his ideas on 
the subject were so deep and pregnant that 
we ure only now beginning to understand 
their full significance. In all his really im- 
portant works there is a tone of greatness, 
and he is essentially so modern in his 
methods that it is sometimes difficult to 
realise that he was born more than four 
centuries ago. And in his best years, whether 
he wrote in Latin or in English, his style 
was always that of an artist. Although he 
excelled only in prose, there can be little 
doubt that his mastery of the English 
language was one of the most potent of the 
influences which prepared the way for the 
achievements of Spenser, Marlowe, and 
Shakespeare. 

More was born on the 7th of January, 
1478, in Milk Street, Cheapside, London. 
The elder More was a prosperous barrister, 
and decided that his son should be trained 
for his own profession. Having been well 
grounded in Latin at St. Anthony’s School, 
Threadneedle Street, More was admitted as 
a page into the house of Archbishop—after- 
wards Cardinal—-Morton, who was so Im- 
pressed by the boy’s wit and geniality that 
he “would often say unto the nobles that 
divers times dined with him, ‘ This child here 
waiting at the table, whosoever shall live to 
see it, will prove a marvellous man.’”  Pro- 
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bably in 1492, when he was fourteen, More 
was sent to Oxford, where he came under 
the influence of Linacre, Grocyn, and Colet, 
all of whom were enthusiastic adherents of 
the party of the New Learning. From them 
he received his first instruction in Greek, the 
study of which was regarded by strictly 
orthodox churchmen as the surest mark of 
a heretical tendency. Young as he was, 
More threw himself with characteristic 
ardour into what had become the dominant 
intellectual movement, not only at Oxford, 
but at every great university in Europe, 
and there was certainly nowhere a brighter 
or more zealous disciple of the Humanist 
school. 

His Greek studies, however agreeable they 
might be to himself, were not at all to the taste 
of his father. Accordingly, after a residence 
of about two years, More was taken away 
from Oxford, and in 1494 he seems to have 
begun, at the New Inn, the work of pre- 
paration for the bar. In 1496 he was 
admitted at Lincoln’s Inn, where for some 
years he continued the study of law. 

While carrying on his legal studies, he 
was fortunate enough to secure the friendship 
of Erasmus, who, in the company of his 
pupil and friend, Lord Mountjoy, paid his 
first visit to England in 1498. Erasmus 
was about ten years older than More. He 
had not yet begun his career as an editor of 
ancient texts and as an independent writer, 
but he was already known to a wide circle 
as one of the most brilliant of the Humanists. 
During this visit to England, he lived chiefly 
at Oxford. Notwithstanding his many en- 
gagements there, he found time occasionally 
to write to the young student of law, and 
from one letter which happens to have been 
preserved (probably written in 1499), we 
can see that their friendship had quickly 
ripened into intimacy. It was a friendship 
for life, and appears never to have been for 
a moment interrupted even by a passing 
misunderstanding. 

More made rapid progress in his studies 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and became so learned a 
lawyer that after his call to the bar he was 
appointed reader at Furnival’s Inn, a position 
corresponding to that of a professor of law 
in our time. Before receiving this office he 
read lectures in the church of St. Lawrence, 
in the Old Jewry, on St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei. These lectures were attended 


by all the greatest scholars in London, in- 
cluding his old friend Grocyn, who was now 
rector of the parish of St. Lawrence. 

In 1503 More was elected a member of 
A marriage which was destined 


Parliament. 
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to have great consequences had just been 
celebrated—that of the Princess Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of Henry VII., with 
James IV. of Scotland ; and the king had sum- 
moned Parliament in order to obtain from it 
the “reasonable aid’’ to which he was en- 
titled in consequence of this marriage. 
Avarice having become his dominant passion, 
he demanded three-fifteenths, which would 
have produced about £113,000, a much larger 
sum than he had a right to ask. Parliament 
had become so subservient that it was about 
to grant this exorbitant claim, when More 
ventured to rise and resist the proposal. He 
was an eloquent speaker, and the result of 
his intervention in the debate was that the 
king received only £30,000. 

Had More thought of his own interests, he 
would have hesitated to take so bold a step. 
The king, informed that his scheme had been 
thwarted by “a beardless boy,” was violently 
enraged, and soon afterwards revenged 
himself by causing More’s father, who was 
a commissioner for Hertfordshire for the 
collection of the subsidy, to be thrown into 
the Tower, where he was detained until he 
paid a fine of a hundred pounds. More him- 
self was obliged to withdraw from public 
life, and to remain in obscurity during the 
rest of Henry VII.’s reign. At one time 
he even thought of taking refuge in some 
foreign country, believing that his life was 
unsafe in England. 

It was a characteristic of many of the 
Humanists that they turned away from the 
Church ; not because they formally repudiated 
its authority, but because its doctrines did 
not interest them: More, on the contrary, 
was remarkably sensitive to religious in- 
fluences, and from early youth he had pro- 
bably reflected often and deeply on the 
inward meaning of human life. For some 
time after his retirement, this element of 
his nature became more than _ usually 
prominent. With his friend Lilly—after- 
wards the first head-master of St. Paul’s 
School—he hired a lodging near the Charter- 
house, and began to live in accordance with 
the rule of the Carthusian order. He scourged 
himself, wore a shirt of hair, and slept on 
bare boards, with a log for his pillow, and it 
seemed almost certain that he was about to 
obey an irresistible impulse to take monastic 
vows. 

Gradually, however, he learned that the 
life of the cloister was not necessarily a life 
of high thought and chastened desire. He 
was also deeply influenced by the teaching 
of Colet, who began the discharge of his 
duties as dean of St. Paul’s in 1504. As 
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Mr. Seebohm has shown in his masterly book, 
The Oxford Reformers, Colet, by his study of 
the original authorities, had, in a sense, re- 
discovered Christianity, and his self-sacrificing 
life bore irresistible testimony to the power 
of his convictions. More saw Colet frequently, 
both as a friend and as a father confessor, 
and missed no opportunity of hearing him 
preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The counsels 
of so wise a guide could not but strengthen 
his increasing inclination to devote his 
energies to the duties of ordinary life. He 
never ceased to wear a shirt of hair, but for 
many years after this time he had full 
sympathy with the liberal theological ideas 
of Colet and Erasmus, and some passages in 
Utopia show that when that great book was 
written he was prepared for a policy of 
drastic reform in the discipline of the Roman 
Church. 

After the death of Henry VII. in 1509, 
More—at the age of thirty-one—was able to 
resume the work of his profession. His 
action in Parliament having secured for him 
a high reputation, he was made under-sheriff 
of London, an office of much dignity, involv- 
ing the exercise of judicial functions. This 
appointment did not hinder him from 
practising at the bar, and he was so thorough 
a master of English law, so ready in argument, 
and of so sound a judgment, that he soon 
became one of the most prominent lawyers 
in the realm. In 1515, when Henry VIII. 
resolved to send an embassy to settle some 
disputes which had arisen between England 
and Flanders, the merchants of London 
begged that their interests might be repre- 
sented in the embassy by More, in whose 
energy and discretion they had perfect con- 
fidence. Their request was granted, and he 
did his work so well that about two years 
afterwards he was sent on a somewhat similar 
mission to Calais. 

More was well-known to Henry VIIL., 
and the king often expressed a wish that he 
would enter the royal service. But he pre- 
ferred the independence secured by his 
position as under-sheriff and by his practice 
at the bar, and declined the offers made to 
him in the king’s name by Cardinal Wolsey. 
It happened, however, that soon after his 
return from Calais he was engaged in a 
case in which a ship belonging to the Pope, 
which had arrived at Southampton, was 
claimed by the king “for a forfeiture.” 
More argued so brilliantly on the Pope’s 
behalf that not only was the forfeiture 
restored, but Henry VIII. insisted that he 
should accept a ministerial appointment. It 
was impossible to hold out any longer, and 
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from this time (1518) More was constantly 
engaged for fourteen years in discharging 
the duties of some high office under the 
crown. 

His first position at court was that of 
Master of the Requests, and within a month 
he was made a knight and a member of the 
Privy Council. At this time he acted also 
as Henry VIII.’s secretary, and on state 
occasions, when it was necessary that a 
speech should be delivered in the king’s 
name, More was always chosen for a duty 
which no one else was able to fulfil with so 
much ease and grace. It was he who greeted 
Francis I. at the meeting of the English and 
French kings on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and he had to play a similar part when, 
some time afterwards, the young emperor, 
Charles V., visited England. Henry VIII. 
was delighted by his secretary’s knowledge 
and vivacity, and would often send for him, 
says Roper, to talk about “ matters of astro- 
nomy, geometry, divinity, and such other 
faculties ;"" and sometimes, “in the night,” 
the king would “ have him up into the leads, 
there to consider with him the diversities, 
courses, motions, and operations of the stars 
and planets.” At supper the king and 
queen were in the habit of calling for More, 
that he might be “merry with them,” and 
he succeeded in escaping from these impor- 
tunities, which made it almost impossible for 
him to quit the court, only by “ dissembling 
his nature, and so disusing himself by little 
and little from his former mirth.” 

By and by More became Treasurer of the 
Exchequer, and in the Parliament which 
assembled at Blackfriars in 1523 he was 
appointed Speaker, an office which he in vain 
sought to decline. In this Parliament occurred 
the famous scene in which, falling on his 
knees before the splendid cardinal, who had 
come with a crowd of followers to impose his 
will on the national representatives, More 
excused the silence of the members, explaining 
that they were “abashed at the presence of 
so noble a personage, able to amaze the 
wisest and best learned in a realm,” and 
declaring “that for them to make answer 
was it neither expedient, nor agreeable with 
the ancient liberty of the House.” Wolsey 
was bitterly offended by this display of 
independent spirit. “ Would to God, Mr. 
More,” he said afterwards, “ you had been 
at Rome when I made you Speaker.” Jealous 
of so formidable a rival, Wolsey proposed 
that More should go as an ambassador to 
Spain ; but More represented to the king 
that to send him to so hot a climate would 
be to “send him to his grave.” “It is not 
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our meaning, Mr. More,” replied the king, 
“to do you hurt, but to do you good we 
would be glad. We therefore, for this 
purpose, will devise upon some other, and 
employ your service otherwise.” And he 
was as good as his word. In 1526 More 
was made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and he afterwards acted as English 
commissioner on two great occasions—first, 
in the negotiations which led to the treaty 
concluded between Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
in 1527, and then, in 1529, in the negotia- 
tions which led to the League of Cambray. 
It may have been on one of those occasions 
that More received a pension from the French 
king.? 

Henry VIII. had now found out that his 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon had 
been a violation of the law of God—a dis- 
covery which he made just at the time when 
he was captivated by the black eyes and 
sprightly talk of Anne Boleyn. One conse- 
quence of the discovery was the disgrace of 
Cardinal Wolsey. A new ministry was 
formed in 1529, and Sir Thomas More 
succeeded the cardinal as Lord Chancellor. 
This great office had never before been held 
by a layman, and to a higher position even 
More could not be raised. 

As Lord Chancellor he distinguished 
himself not only by the impartiality of his 
judgments, but by the extraordinary prompti- 
tude with which he disposed of the cases 
brought before him. Every day, in the 
afternoon, he sat in his place in Westminster 
Hall, and encouraged suitors to come boldly 
into his presence. It was his habit, before 
taking his seat, to kneel reverently before 
his father, who was now a Justice in the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

Meanwhile, More had passed through 
many a joy and sorrow in his private life. 
In 1505, when he was concealing himself 
from the wrath of Henry VII. he had 
married Jane, the eldest daughter of his 
friend Mr. Colt, of New Hall, in Essex. He 
settled with his young wife in a house in 
Bucklersbury, a street below the Poultry. 
Here their four children were born— 
Margaret, Elizabeth, Cicely, and John. His 
wife seems to have been of a gentle and pliant 


1 For the fact that More received a pension from 
Francis I., I am indebted to Mr. Paul Friedmann. 
Among the immense mass of documents examined by 
Mr. Friedmann for his book Anne Boleyn, there is 
one at the Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris, containing 
a list of pensions paid by Francis I. to Englishmer. 
In this list More is included. The sum opposite his 
name is 110 crowns, which was probably a payment 
for three months. 
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disposition. He loved her ardently, and 
tried to make her a sharer of his own 
pleasures, teaching her to appreciate music 
and literature. About 1511 she died, and 
soon afterwards—according to Erasmus, a 
few months afterwards— More married again, 
not so much for his own sake as for the sake 
of his children, to whom, in the pressure of 
business, he could not give the attention 
they needed, His second wife, Alice 
Middleton, was a widow, seven years older 
than himself. She was a little of a shrew, 
“careful and troubled about many things,” 
but, like everybody else, she was subdued by 
her husband’s goodness. To please him, she 
even learned to play the lute and other 
instruments. His children found in her a 
kind and prudent mother, and he in his turn 
treated her daughter as a member of his own 
family. 

As in many other matters, so in regard 
to education, More had ideas which were 
far in advance of his own time. He did 
not think that women should receive only 
such training as may fit them for domestic 
duties and for the small-talk of society. 
He held that they are capable of the same 
intellectual development as men, and so his 
daughters, like his son, were instructed in 
all the sciences which were then taught 
at the highest seats of learning. Their 
tutors were selected with the greatest care, 
but More was not content merely to pro- 
vide them with good masters; he himself 
superintended their studies, and made it 
his aim to secure that their knowledge 
should be ample and exact, and that it 
should be acquired in a manner likely to 
quicken and invigorate their mental powers. 
His method was justified by its results, for 
his children became excellent scholars, with 
something of his own keen and vigilant 
intelligence. This was especially true of 
his eldest daughter Margaret, one of the 
brightest and most learned women whom 
England has produced. She was not 
less remarkable for her grace and beauty 
and for the nobility of her character than 
for her intellectual attainments. More 
treated her to the last as the dearest of his 
friends and companions, and Margaret re- 
sponded to his love with a devotion and 
reverence of which only the greatest natures 
are capable. 

About the time when More entered the 
king’s service, he left the city of London 
and went to Chelsea, where he had built for 
himself, to use the words of Erasmus, “a 
modest yet commodious mansion.” It was 


not very far from the spot where, centuries 
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afterwards, Carlyle was to make himself a 
great power in the intellectual and moral 
life of England. Behind the house were 
open fields, and in front a spacious garden 
reached to the Thames. In this pleasant 
dwelling More enjoyed a domestic life as 
beautifully ordered, sweet, and gracious as 
any of which we read in the best periods 
in the history of civilisation. In course 
of time all his children married, but they 


were not on that account permitted to 
separate from him. “ There he lives,” wrote 
Erasmus, “surrounded by his numerous 


family, including his wife, his son, and his 
son's wife, his three daughters and their 
husbands, with eleven grandchildren. There 
is not any man living so affectionate to his 
children as he, and he loveth his old wife as 
if she were a girl of fifteen. Such is the 
excellence of his disposition that whatsoever 
happeneth that could not be helped, he is as 
cheerful and as well pleased as though the 
best thing possible had been done. In More's 
heuse, you would say that Plato’s Academy 
was revived, only, whereas in the Academy 
the discussions turned upon geometry and 
the power of numbers, the house at Chelsea 
is a veritable school of Christian religion. 
In it is none, man or woman, but readeth or 
studieth the liberal arts, yet is their chief 
are of piety. There is never any seen 
idle ; the head of the house governs it not 
by a lofty carriage and oft rebukes, but 
by gentleness and amiable manners. Every 
member is busy in his place, performing 
his duty with alacrity, nor is sober mirth 
wanting.” The picture would not be com- 
plete without reference to the fact that 
More was remarkably fond of animals. He 
kept a great many of them—among others, 
foxes, weasels, monkeys, and various kinds 
of birds. 

Every foreigner of distinction who visited 
England found his way to More’s house, and 
he often entertained scholars from Oxford 
and Cambridge. Sometimes the king came, 
and on one occasion, after dinner, he threw 
his arm around More’s neck as they walked 
together in the garden. More was not 
misled by this show of affection. When 
Roper, the husband of his daughter Margaret, 
congratulated him on so signal a mark of 
favour, he replied: “I thank our Lord, son, 
I find his grace my very good lord indeed, 
and I do believe he doth as singularly favour 
me as any subject within this realm. How- 
beit, son Roper, I may tell thee I have no 
cause to be proud thereof, for if my head 
would win him a castle in France, it should 
not fail to go.” 
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There was one illustrious guest to whom 
More seems to have been warmly attached. 
This was Hans Holbein, who came to England 
in 1526, at the age of twenty-nine, with a 
letter of introduction to More from Erasmus. 
More cordially welcomed the great artist, 
taking him into his house, and obtaining for 
him important engagements. For this kind- 
ness Holbein made a magnificent return by 
painting what must have been one of the 
finest of his pictures, The Household of Sir 
Thomas More, in which there were portraits 
of More and his wife, of his father, of his 
children, of Margaret Gigs (who was brought 
up with his daughters), and of the young 
maiden, Anne Cresacre, to whom his son 
was betrothed. More’s jester had also a 
place in the picture, and through a door two 
servants or secretaries were visible. On this 
masterpiece Holbein lavished the resources 
of his genius. It has unfortunately perished, 
but a sketch by Holbein, which was sent by 
More to Erasmus, is preserved at Basel. 
At Nostell Priory there is an authentic 
copy of the original painting, and in the 
collection at Windsor Castle there are match- 
less sketches by Holbein of most of the 
individual figures. Besides the Household, 
Holbein painted a special portrait of More, 
and of this work also (now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Huth) there is a _ beautiful 
sketch in the Windsor collection. More 
charmed all who came into contact with him 
by his eager and joyous talk, and probably 
many who only knew him slightly, fancied 
that his was always a cheerful mood. But 
Holbein saw that there was something in 
More deeper even than his wit, and the 
expression he has represented is grave and 
sad. 

Long before More became Lord Chancellor 
he had written all the works with which his 
name is usually associated. Among these 
works an important place belongs to his 
Latin epigrams, some of which are trans- 
lations from the Greek anthology. They 
were written at many different periods, and 
show that, like his friend Erasmus, he 
possessed, with more genial gifts, a remarkable 
power of biting satire. In 1505, while 
Erasmus was staying with him, More trans- 
lated into Latin several of the Dialogues of 
Lucian, and in friendly rivalry the two 
scholars each wrote in Latin an answer to 
Lucian’s plea for tyrannicide. At a some- 
what earlier time More had been strongly 
impressed by a book which had come from 
Italy, a collection of the letters and other 
writings of Pico della Mirandula, with a 
sketch of his life. Pico, an Italian nobleman 
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of the fifteenth century, a friend of Savon- 
arola, combined a love of learning with a 
burning enthusiasm for spiritual realities. 
About 1510 More translated this book into 
English, and his rendering has an enduring 
interest, not only .because of the light it 
throws on his deepest sympathies, but because 
of the singular beauty of its style. 

His next work was his History of King 
Richard the Third, written about 1513. The 
materials for this book, which includes a 
sketch of Edward IV., More probably derived 
from Cardinal Morton, who had played a 
prominent part in the events of the period. 
More’s view of Richard III.—the view 
adopted by Shakespeare—has not been 
accepted by the most trustworthy recent 
investigators, and there are long speeches— 
evidently inserted in imitation of classical 
models—which cannot be literally accurate. 
The book, however, is written with such 
exquisite grace and simplicity that it may 
still be read with pleasure, even if we do 
not regard it as strictly historical. The 
pathetic passage in which, deviating from 
his central purpose, More records the fortunes 
of Jane Shore, is one of the gems of English 
prose literature. 

Valuable as these writings are, each in its 
own way, they are insignificant in comparison 
with the greatest of More’s works, Utopia. 
It was issued from the press of Louvain in 
1516, the first part having been written 
shortly before; the second, in which the 
manners and institutions of the Utopians 
are described, in the previous year. This 
was by far the most original contribution 
that had ever been made by an Englishman 
to the philosophy of society. For some of 
its ideas More was indebted to classical 
writings, especially to Plato’s Republic, and 
the freedom with which he handles his 
subject is the freedom of a mind in which a 
new intellectual life has been kindled by the 
study of Greek literature. But Utopia was 
not wholly due to More’s classical studies. 
In its minutest details it is penetrated by 
modern sentiment. It expresses an ardent 
enthusiasm for human welfare, an enthusiasm 
springing in the last resort from More’s 
belief in the inherent greatness and dignity 
of the spiritual nature of man. 

In one sense Utopia may be described as a 
philosopher’s dream, but it was a dream sug- 
gested by the actual needs of the world, and 
more particularly by the actual needs of 
England, in his own day. At that time 
England was infested by crowds of thieves 
and beggars, and the question how they ought 
to be dealt with had been for many years the 


despair of statesmen. More insisted that the 
real explanation of the evil was to be found in 
the rapacity of the well-off classes. Many 
landowners—churchmen included—had dis- 
covered that pasture was more profitable 
than tillage, and, in order to create sheep- 
farms, they had not scrupled to drive away 
their smaller tenants and even yeomen, whose 
possessions were taken from them “ by tricks 
or by main force.” “So those miserable 
people, both men and women, married, un- 
married, old and young, with their poor but 
numerous families (since country business 
requires many hands) are all forced to change 
their seats, not knowing whither to go, and 
they must sell for almost nothing their 
household stuff, which could not bring them 
much money, even though they might stay 
for a buyer. When that little money is at 
an end, for it will be soon spent, what is left 
for them to do but either to steal and so be 
hanged (God knows how justly), or go about 
and beg?’ More also points to the fact 
that these wretched classes were being con- 
stantly recruited from the armies brought 
together for useless wars in France, and from 
the hosts of retainers who were thought to 
be a necessary element in the households of 


- the aristocracy. 


In Utopia there are neither beggars nor 
thieves, for poverty is unknown. And the 
principal cause of this happy social stateis that 
private property does not exist in that ideal 
island. The products of labour belong to 
the community, and every family obtains a 
share of them in accordance with its needs, 
Work goes on for only six hours a day, and 
this is more than is absolutely necessary, for 
all the inhabitants, both men and women, 
take part in the common industry, and they 
do not waste their energy in the manufacture 
of things which are incapable of giving real 
happiness. The cultivation of the soil being 
the basis of material prosperity, all are taught 
the science and art of agriculture, and every 
one spends some part of his life in rural 
settlements. But each Utopian also learnsa 
handicraft, and is allowed to select the kind 
of work for which he or she may have the 
greatest aptitude. The people live in good 
houses with handsome gardens, and there are 
common halls and temples, in the beauty and 
splendour of which they take infinitely more 
pride than any wise man can take in a posses- 
sion of his own. Their leisure hours they 


devote to amusement, and to the study of 
science, art, and literature. 

For the proper working of the social 
arrangements of the Happy Republic its 
Over every 


rulers are held responsible. 
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group of thirty families there is a magistrate 
called the Syphogrant or Philarch, and over 
every group of ten Syphogrants, with the 
families subject to them, there is a Tranibor 
or Archphilarch. A supreme prince governs 
the whole community, and he is aided in his 
task by the Tranibors, who meet every third 
day to confer regarding affairs of state. Two 
Syphogrants are always called intothe council 
chamber, and it is a rule that the same 
Syphogrants shall not appear on successive 
days. All these officials are appointed by 
popular election—the Spyhogrants and 
Tranibors directly, the supreme prince by the 
Tranibors, who have to choose one out of a 
list of four candidates selected by the com- 
munity. The utmost care is taken that no 
measure shall be adopted hastily, and the 
prince (who is appointed for life, on condition 
of good behaviour) is at once dismissed if 
there is a suspicion that he is harbouring 
designs against the fundamental laws of the 
state. 

There have been innumerable imitations 
of Utopia, and in our own age a party has 
been formed in every country in Europe for 
the advocacy of schemes not essentially 
different from the one sketched by More. 
He himself would have been much surprised 
if it had been suggested to him that the social- 
istic element in the institutions of Utopia 
should be transferred from cloud-land to the 
solid earth. The attempt would have meant 
—as it would mean now—the most terrible 
of civil wars ; and to More, we may be sure, 
civil war would have seemed an infinitely 
greater evil than the worst of the social 
maladies which he deplored. Moreover, it 
must have been plain to him that even if the 
process could have been peacefully effected, 
the world was not ready for so vast a change. 
The Utopians, although very like Sir Thomas 
More, are not at all like ordinary men and 
women. Self-love has almost died out 
amongst them ; the only passion by which 
they are dominated is a passion for the good 
of the community as a whole. It is easy 
for them, therefore, to maintain a social 
system which requires in all who are subject 
to it the highest conceivable moral qualities. 
The task would not be quite so simple if it 
were undertaken by a society less accessible 
to appeals to unselfish motives. 

Nevertheless, More does excellent service 
by enabling us to turn aside for a while 
from the actual world with its struggling 
ambitions, and by revealing a beautiful 
ideal realm where we find only love and 
peace. He gives us at least the hope that 


there may be in human nature capacities 
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for the evolution of an incomparably fairer 
social life than any that mankind have 
hitherto known. And this is by no means 
all that he does for us. He was the first to 
see clearly that crime and destitution are 
not wholly inexplicable phenomena, but are 
the effects of definite and ascertainable causes, 
and that to investigate those causes and to 
grapple with them are the foremost duties of 
the State. To More society did not appear 
to be merely an aggregate of individuals, 
each of whom has the right to thrust aside 
the rest in an ignoble strife for wealth and 
power. The only qualities he esteemed were 
the qualities of mind and heart, and he held 
that if a community is true to its highest 
obligations it will shrink from no effort and 
from no sacrifice that may be necessary for 
the intellectual and moral growth of the 
humblest of its members. All this he sets 
down, not in a series of cold propositions, 
but with enthusiasm, and in the manner of 
an artist, so that we obtain from him a vivid 
apprehension of lofty truths even when he 
is offering suggestions which, if applied, 
would have little chance of success at the 
present stage of the world’s history. 

In Utopia More does not confine himself 
to the consideration of social wants; he 
presents also some striking hints as to 
religion. The Utopians are practically 
agreed in the recognition of a Supreme Ruler 
of the universe and in belief in the immor 
tality of the mind, and they have a simple 
religious service in which all may sincerely 
join. With regard to questions of minor 
importance, each is at liberty to think and 
speak as he pleases, and the only penalty 
inflicted even on those who deny what he 
conceives to be the fundamental principles 
of religion, is that they are not permitted to 
become candidates for public offices. So 
nearly, at this stage of his career, had ‘More 
approached to a full appreciation of the 
doctrine of toleration. 

Utopia at once took rank among the great 
and enduring books which make up European 
literature. It was read eagerly by scholars 
and statesmen, and by and by it was trans- 
lated from the, original Latin into nearly 
every modern language. Much curiosity was 
expressed about its author, and in answer to 
the inquiries of a brilliant German Humanist, 
Ulrich von Hutten, Erasmus (who had spent 
some years in Cambridge as a professor of 
Greek) wrote a long letter in which he gave 
a fascinating sketch of More’s character and 
career. 

About two years before the appearance of 
Utopia More had done an essential service to 
FF? 
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Erasmus by the publication of his Latin 
Epistle to Dorpius. Dorpius was a respected 
theologian who, in the name of the theological 
faculty of Louvain, had written to Erasmus, 
protesting against what was supposed to be 
the dangerous tone of his Praise of Folly, 
and against his proposal to issue an edition 
of the Greek New Testament. In his 
Epistle More eloquently defended his friend, 
and tried to convince Dorpius (an attempt 
in which he succeeded) that great conse- 
quences, in religion as well as in literature, 
might be expected to result from the study 
of Greek. 

More was so ardent a Humanist that 
when the Reformation began the Reformers 
probably anticipated that he would range 
himself on their side. He proved, however, 
to be one of the most resolute of their 
opponents. This may have been due in part 
to his official position, which made it hard 
for him to consider with perfect impartiality 
the questions in dispute ; but there were other 
and deeper causes. In the first place, the 
extreme members of the reforming party, in 
their zeal for the study of the Scriptures, 
were in the habit of expressing contempt for 
all other studies. In arguing for the Roman 
Church, therefore, More seemed to himself 
to be arguing for the highest influences of 
civilisation. “There was never anything 
in this world,” he wrote, “that can in any 
wise be comparable with any part of the 
Holy Scripture, and yet I think other liberal 
science a gift of God also. . . And therefore 
are, in mine opinion, these Lutherans in a 
mad mind, that would now have all learning 
save Scripture only clean cast away.” He 
was also impressed by the conviction that the 
gravest dangers would arise from the general 
acceptance of some of Luther’s theological 
doctrines. Luther’s denial of free-will, for 
instance, appeared to him one of the most 
pernicious of heresies. “This execrable 
heresy maketh God the cause of all evil, and 
such cruel appetite as never tyrant and 
tormenter had, ascribe they to the benign 
nature of Almighty God.” “Our mother 
Eve laid the wite [blame] of her sin to the 
serpent, and God was offended that she took 
not her own part to herself. But these 
wretches excuse themselves and the devil 
and all, and lay both their own faults and 
the devil’s too, to the blame of Almighty 
God.” “And this they call the liberty of 
the Gospel, to be discharged of all order and 
of all laws, and do what they list, which, be 
it good, be it bad, is, as they say, nothing 
but the work of God wrought in them.” 

Again, the essential tendency of Protes- 
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tantism was to foster the spirit which is now 
sometimes described as individualism. It 
began by repudiating the authority of the 
Papacy, and by claiming for every man the 
right of judging for himself as to the meaning 
of Christianity and the obligations imposed 
by it. Now, it had been held for centuries 
that the authority of the Papacy was of 
supernatural origin, and More had no doubt 
that if it were destroyed, reverence for all 
authority would be undermined—an opinion 
in which he must have been confirmed, when, 
in 1524, the German peasantry rose in revolt 
against the princes, and very nearly succeeded 
in effecting a deep and far-reaching social 
revolution. To the author of Utopia the 
development of a defiant and lawless temper 
was even more alarming than to ordinary 
politicians. The citizens of his ideal State 
are, indeed, permitted to form their own 
judgments about religion; but in other 
respects short work is made of the liberty of 
the individual. All power belongs to the 
majority, and they, acting through their 
elected representatives, absolutely control 
the lives of the minority. In Utopia no one 
objects to this system, but More assumes 
that if any one did object to it, and sought 
to shape a career different from that pre- 
scribed for him by his rulers, he would be 
sternly punished as a traitor. This is 
necessarily a characteristic of every socialistic 
scheme, and More was too logical to shrink 
from accepting it with all its consequences. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that he should 
from the beginning look upon Protestantism 
with suspicion, and that he should detest it 
with increased bitterness the more vividly 
he realised its vital principle. 

More helped Henry VIII. in the pre- 
paration of the work which secured for the 
English sovereign the title of “ Defender of 
the Faith,” andin reply to Luther’s passionate 
answer, he wrote in Latin (under the 
pseudonym William Ross), an elaborate 
treatise in support of the Papacy. These 
were the first blows struck by More in the 
cause of which he ultimately became the 
most strenuous English champion. At a 
very early period in the history of the 
Reformation, heretical books found their 
way from the Continent into this country, 
and before the close of 1526, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the authorities, Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament—a trans- 
lation marked by some of the highest qualities 
of literary genius—was in the hands of many 
Englishmen. The Government were dis- 


mayed by the rapid progress of the movement, 
and in the spring of 1528 More’s friend 
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Tunstal, the bishop of London, wrote to 
him, begging him to publish an _ English 
book that would “ expose even to rude and 
simple people the crafty malice of the 
heretics.” In response to this appeal More 
set to work immediately, and in little more 
than a year he issued a folio volume, entitled, 
A Dialogue of Sir Thomas More, Knight, one 
of the Council of our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and Chancellor of his Duchy of Lan- 
caster, wherein he treated divers matters, as of 
the veneration and worshipping of images and 
relics, praying to saints and going on 
pilgrimage, with many other things touching 
the pestilent sect of Luther and Tyndale, by 
the tone begun in Saxony, and by the tother 
laboured to be brought into England. 

This is one of the greatest of More’s 
works, and it may be doubted whether any 
English Catholic, Cardinal Newman alone 
excepted, has offered a more powerful defence 
of the Church of Rome. Every issue raised 
by the Reformers is examined, and, whatever 
we may think of the merits of the con- 
troversy, it is impossible not to admire the 
subtlety of his reasoning and the deftness of 
hand with which he penetrates the weak 
places in the armour of his opponents. In 
form the book is not less remarkable than 
in substance. The dialogue is supposed to 
be conducted by the author and by one who 
has secret sympathy with the Reformation, 
and there is much dramatic force in the 
brightness and animation with which each 
is made to play his part in the discussion. 
Sometimes, when More himself speaks, he 
rises to a high level both of thought and 
eloquence. For instance, in contending that 
miracles are wrought at the shrines visited 
by pilgrims, he argues that a miracle is not 
nearly so strange as many common facts, and 
he offers as an example the fact that the 
human being grows from childhood to 
maturity. The person with whom he is 
talking answers that if this seems a sur- 
prising fact to More it “will seem so to no 
man else.” “No, quoth I, can ye tell what 
is the cause? No other, sure, but that the 
acquaintance and daily beholding taketh 
away the wondering, as we nothing wonder 
at the ebbing and flowing of the sea, or the 
Thames, because we daily see it. But he 
that had never seen it, nor heard thereof, 
would at the first sight wonder sore thereat, 
to see that great water come wallowing up 
against the wind, keeping a common course 
to and fro, no cause perceived that driveth 
him. If a man born blind had suddenly his 
sight, what wonder would he make to see 
the sun, the moon, and the stars! Whereas 


one that hath seen them sixteen years to- 
gether marvelleth not so much of them all 
as he would wonder at the first sight of a 
peacock’s tail.” 

More was of so lively and genial a temper 
that he could not refrain from an occasional 
touch of humour even in a serious theological 
debate. Arguing that all tales of miracles 
ought not to be rejected because some are 
proved to be untrue, he says: “ Nor, though 
the Jews were many so naughty that they 
put Christ to death, yet ye be wiser, I wot 
well, than the gentlewoman was, which in 
talking once with my father, when she heard 
say that Our Lady was a Jew, first could not 
believe it, but said, ‘ What! ye mock, I wis ; 
I pray you tell truth.’ And when it was so 
fully affirmed that she at last believed it, 
‘ And was she a Jew?’ quothshe. ‘So help 
me God and Halidom, I shall love her the 
worse while I live.’ I am sure ye will not 
so, nor mistrust all for some, neither men 
nor miracles.” 

Having told a story of a Lombard, who 
had in vain besought the saints to cure his 
gout, and had at last called upon the devil, 
More continues: “I cannot think ye would 
believe in the devil as that Lombard did. 
Ye would rather fare like another that when 
the friar apposed him in confession, whether 
he meddled anything with witchcraft or 
necromancy, or had any belief in the devil, 
he answered, ‘ Believe in the devil!’ quoth 
he. ‘Nay, nay, sir, I have work enough to 
believe in God.’”’ 

Tyndale replied to the Dialogue, and in 
1532 and 1533 More wrote, in two parts, a 
long Confutation of his antagonist’s Answer. 
He published also various other polemical 
works, dealing not only with the heresies of 
Tyndale, but with those of Tyndale’s friend, 
John Frith. In these later writings there 
are few traces of the genius which shines in 
almost every part of the Dialogue. As the 
controversy advanced, More seemed to lose 
the power of vivid and penetrating thought, 
and he too often tried to make up for the 
lack of wit and logic by the violence of his 
denunciation. Unhappily, too, he forgot much 
of his own earlier teaching. He ceased to 
recognise the need of ecclesiastical reform, 
and he departed so widely from the finely 
tolerant spirit which, so far as religion was 
concerned, he had manifested in his descrip- 
tion of Utopia, that he defended the use of 
fire and sword in the suppression of opinions 
with which he did not agree. This he had 
done even in the Dialogue, and the passages 
relating to the subject are dark and rather 
hideous blots on that otherwise brilliant 
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book. More was afterwards accused of 
having, as Lord Chancellor, put his theory 
into practice with shameful cruelty, but he 
himself denied the charge, and there is no 
evidence that he did anything against heretics 
which he was not compelled to do in the 
ordinary administration of the law. 

In 1532 More resigned the Chancellorship, 
being convinced that Henry VIII. had 
resolved to marry Anne Boleyn, and, as a 
necessary consequence, to repudiate the 
supremacy of the Pope. About a year 
afterwards More declined to attend the 
ceremony of Anne’s coronation, and it is 
probable that from this time she and her 
kinsfolk, irritated by his disdain and dread- 
ing his influence, were determined to ruin 
him. They began by causing him to be 
charged before the privy council with having 
accepted bribes from parties who had appeared 
before him as Lord Chancellor. He was asked 
whether he had not received a great gilt cup 
from a suitor by the hands of the suitor’s 
wife. More confessed that he had, but not 
until long after the case had been settled. 
“Lo, my lords, lo,” cried Lord Wiltshire, 
Anne Boleyn’s father, “did I not tell you 
that you should find this matter true?” 
More then explained, and proved, that the 
cup was given to him at the new year, and 
that when he had pledged the lady from it 
and she had pledged him, he returned it to 
her, begging that she might present it to 
her husband as his new year’s gift. So the 
accusation came to nothing, as every one 
who knew More must have felt certain that 
it would. 

Next he was charged with misprision of 
treason. A fanatical nun, Elizabeth Barton, 
having attracted some attention by talking 
about her visions, in which, she asserted, she 
received supernatural intimations as to the 
destiny of the king and his new queen, a 
Bill was introduced into the House of Lords 
to attaint her, and More’s name, with that 
of Fisher, the bishop of Rochester, appeared 
in the list of her accomplices. The 
accusation against Fisher was sustained, but 
the Lords would not go on with the Bill 
unless More was dissociated from it. When 
his daughter Margaret informed him that 
his name had been struck out, “Jn faith, 
Meg,” he answered, “ quod defertur, non 
aufertur.” 

In March, 1534, the Act of Succession 
was passed, and More was summoned to 
Lambeth to take the oath. Now he knew 
that the great crisis of his life had come. 
Usually, when he left his house, his children 
accompanied him to his boat, before entering 
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which he kissed them and bade them fare- 
well. This time he would not allow them to 
pass the gate, “but,” says Roper, “ pulled 
the wicket after him, and shut them all from 
him.” While he and Roper were being 
rowed towards Lambeth, he sat “still sadly 
awhile.” Then he turned suddenly and said : 
“Son Roper, I thank our Lord, the field is 
won.” 

In what sense the field was won he soon 
showed. At Lambeth he expressed his 
willingness to accept the decision of Parlia- 
ment with regard to the succession to the 
Crown, but he declined to swear to the Act 
of Succession as a whole, since he could not 
admit the validity of the divorce of Catherine, 
and of Henry’s second marriage. The result 
was that the Commissioners entrusted him 
to the care of the Abbot of Westminster, 
and, four days afterwards, sent him to the 
Tower. 

And in the Tower he remained, to the 
dismay of his family. He occupied himself 
with writing religious treatises, meditations, 
and prayers, and sometimes his solitude was 
cheered by a visit from his daughter 
Margaret, whose tenderness never failed 
him. His wife was less sympathetic. The 
worthy lady could not understand why he 
hesitated to take an oath which had been 
taken by so many other great men; and 
Roper describes how, some time after More’s 
arrest, she obtained a license to see him, and 
expostulated with him for being content to 
lie in prison, “shut up among mice and 
rats,” when he might be at liberty, in the 
enjoyment of his “right fair house, his 
library, his books, his gallery, his garden, 
his orchards, and all other necessaries so 
handsomely about him.” 

While in the Tower, he declined to accept 
the Act of Supremacy, as he had before 
declined to accept the Act of Succession. 
He was careful, however, to avoid the ex- 
pression of any opinion on the question 
whether the king could or could not be the 
supreme visible head of the Church. At 
last a certain Mr. Rich came forward and 
asserted that in conversation with him More 
had plainly denied the king’s supremacy, and 
on this charge he was tried at Westminster 
Hall in 1535. More protested that he had 
not made the statement imputed to him, but 
it had been decided that he should die, and 
no defence would have availed to save him. 

On his way back from Westminster Hall 
to the Tower he was met at the Tower Wharf 
by Margaret Roper, who had been waiting 
for him, knowing that she would never see 
him again. When he approached, surrounded 
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by a company of the guard and by a great 
crowd of people, she knelt and received his 
blessing. Then he passed on. But Margaret, 
unable to bear this last parting, pressed in 
amongst the throng, “hastily ran to him, 
and there, openly in the sight of all of them, 
embraced and took him about the neck and 
kissed him, who, well liking -her most 
daughterly love and affection towards him, 
gave her his fatherly blessing and many 
goodly words of comfort besides.” Again 
he passed on, and again she broke through 
the multitude, “and ran to him as before, 
took him about the neck, and divers times 
together most lovingly kissed him, and at 
last, with a full heavy heart, was fain to 
depart from him.”’ “ The beholding whereof,” 
adds Roper, “was to many of them that 
were present thereat so lamentable that it 
made them for very sorrow to mourn and 
weep.” A week afterwards, on the day 
before his execution, More sent to this be- 
loved daughter a letter which he had written 
with a stick of charcoal. “I never liked 
your manner better,” he wrote, “than when 
you kissed me last. For I like when 
daughterly love and dear charity hath no 
leisure to look to worldly courtesy.” With 
the letter he sent her his shirt of hair, being 
unwilling that it should be seen by any eyes 
but hers. 

Probably on the 6th of July, 1535,—there 
is some uncertainty as to the exact day— 
More was executed on Tower Hill. A blacker 
crime was never committed in the name of 
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law and justice; yet Henry VIII. did not 
feel that he had done enough in killing one 
who had served him loyally, and whose 
genius had shed lustre on his reign. He 
drove Lady More from her home, seized her 
husband’s lands, and confiscated property 
which More had made over to his children 
at a time when he had a legal right to 
dispose of it at his pleasure. 

More was by far the most eminent of the 
early representatives of the Renascence in 
England, and through his best books we can 
still feel the charm of the qualities by which 
he fascinated many of the wisest and noblest 
of his contemporaries. The boldness and 
freedom of his thought, the lightness of his 
touch in the handling of great subjects, the 
depth and tenderness of his humanity—these 
are characteristics which produce almost as 
strong an impression on his readers to-day 
as they produced on his friends in his life- 
time. For More is one of those teachers 
who seem to speak to us directly when we 
study their writings. In reading him we 
feel that we are being addressed by a living 
mind, which is ever on the alert for new ideas, 
and which works under the dominion of high 
and generous impulses. We feel, too, that 
he would not have been content with merely 
making converts to his opinions; that his 
aim was rather to quicken the intellectual 
energy of those to whom he appealed, and to 
inspire them with something of his own 
charity, and courage, and love of truth. 

JAMES SIME. 














A DIGGER’S LIFE. 


DIGGER’S daily life is 
our subject; though the 
treasure dug up is not 
gold, but history ; and the 
country is not one of the 
newest, but is the oldest of 
all—Egypt. A gold digger’s 
life has an inevitable mo- 
notony, the object and 
the interest are always the same; but in 
digging for history the results are ever 
varying, no two sites are alike, no two days 
yield similar objects, no two discoveries are 
the same. Every day there is a new light 
on the past, a new clue to the work; un- 
looked for interests turn up, and in no matter 
is it truer that it is the unexpected that 
happens. 

A museum seems, no doubt, to the 
generality of mankind to be filled in some 
mysterious way, perhaps some “’spect it 
growed,” just as they see it; the how and 
where the things were found, their chance 
discoveries, and their strange wanderings, 
are all hidden in a decent and uniform veil 
of labels, or still worse a blank wilderness of 
no labels. Here we are not concerned with 
the chances and accidents of those things 
which come to light through the back-stairs 
of dealers, and which have perhaps passed 
through the hands of every nationality in 
the Levant—a sort of history that rivals 
those of diamond necklaces and wandering 
Jews—but rather with a better way which 
we may hope to see volunteers following in the 
future, when the scent of a mummy shall be 
as attractive as that of a fox, and the patience 
of the angler may be given to hauls which 
will be a joy for ever. 

The other day the question was put, “ But 
how do you begin on an ancient city? Do 
you dig into the side or the top?” My reply 





was “ First find your city.” Having found 
your city, find your labourers; and then 
whether you begin at the top, or the side, or 
anywhere else, is no matter, provided you 
begin with some detinite clue to what there 
may be, and with some clear purpose in view 
for each step of the work. 

The first business then is to get scent of a 
lucky site, or as many of such as can be found, 
either by cross-questioning native dealers 
in antiquities, or by miscellaneous travelling, 
map in hand. By a good site I mean 
one in which there is a fair presumption of 
finding something that will re-write whole 
pages of history for us, or alter all our ancient 
atlases ; a place from which we may perhaps 
take a fresh departure in our history of art, 
or learn more of the literature or work of 
some age than was ever suspected before. 
Our site may perhaps be a low dusty mound 
in the midst of luxuriant corn- and bean- 
fields, or steep hills of ruins in the salt 
wilderness, with marshes all around, or a 
slight swell in the. billows of desert sand, 
with houses and tombs and images half 
rising out of it. 

Wherever we may settle the first business is 
to get quarters to live in, and to gain the con- 
fidence of the people. There are no cheerful 
notices of “ Apartments to Let,” there are no 
hotel touts to greet you; if you are in a rocky 
place you may be tolerably certain to get an 
ancient tomb-chamber or quarry excavated 
in some cliff-face, and no better lodgings are 
to be had anywhere for solidity and equable 
temperature ; the minor advantages may be a 
question of taste, such as the gratis supply of 
ancient bones or mummy cloth in the dust 
and sand of your floor. But if no such ac- 
commodation can be had you msy perhaps 
find a room or two in some bearable Euro- 
peanised habitation (Arab huts are unbear- 
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able) or else live in a tent, or build a house 
out of mud and stones and ancient sculpture 
and Roman bricks and anything else that 
can be had. Each of these dwellings has its 
advantages, but the tomb is the best. There 
will be all sorts of strange tales floating 
about, as to your object and your personality. 
You may be put down as a forerunner of a 
whole regiment of soldiers that are supposed 
to be coming, or a government surveyor for 
the land-tax, your money may be said to be all 
false, some one will swear that you are a Greek 
if you speak Arabic at all rapidly, and every 
one will be on the look-out—from the sheikhs 
of the village to the smallest child—to find 
what can be got out of you. The sooner 
therefore you show your hand, and declare 
your intentions, the better ; and if you can 
get a dozen people to work within a week 
you have made a good beginning. 

Trenches, pits, and holes of all shapes and 
sizes have now to be made, with only one 
uniform rule—wherever you begin go to the 
bottom. A house at Zoan took a man a week 
to clear it out, and just at the last in a corner 
of the cellar he found a rough red pot with a 
stone on top of it: in the pot were necklaces 
of silver and precious stones, and a ring of 
gold. Another house at Zoan that had blazed 
in the pillage of a civil war was cleared, and 
after dozens of tons of earth had been carried 
out and but little was found in it, there 
were some flakes of tinder, and we were 
upon baskets full of burnt manuscripts, 
priceless treasures, the religious and literary 
remains, the accounts and calendar and 
memoranda, of an old Romano-Egyptian law- 
yer, whose own statue was found a little 
lower down, in the bottom of the cellar. Of 
the successive temples of Apollo at Nau- 
kratis only trifling chips were left from the 
plunderings of stone-seekers, but going to 
the bottom of the ground the old rubbish 
pit of the temple was found with pieces of 
hundreds of bowls and vases dedicated to 
the great god of the Milesians—pieces so old 
that they were buried out of sight long before 
the Father of History trod the streets of 
that city. 

The regular way of digging in Egypt— 
whether it be for the foundation of a Cairene 
house, for making a canal, or for finding 
antiquities—is for a man to chop up the 
ground with a sort of adze, next to scrape 
the broken-up earth into a plaited palm-leaf 
basket with the blade of the adze, and then 
to deliver it to a small boy to carry away on 
his head or back. Hence all the excavators 
are grouped in independent units, each con- 
sisting of a man and his boys; there may 
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be only one boy if the earth is left close to 
where it was dug, or there may be four or 
five boys or girls to one man, if it has to be 
carried to any great distance. A great part 
of the art of excavating consists in grouping 
these children properly ; if anything of in- 
trinsic value is likely to be found, then cross 
the party, by taking a man of one place and 
children from another, so that they will not 
agree to conceal things. If many trifling 
articles are found, put on a sharp boy who 
has shown his skill by picking up things 
before ; a really bright fellow will bring in 
a dozen times as much as a dull one in the 
course of the day. In all cases the children 
have to be proportioned to the distances 
and the class of the work ; and this is but 
one branch of what really requires more 
attention than anything else—the adjust- 
ment and arrangement of the work. Glancing 
at a group of workers it might seem as if 
nothing could be altered for the better, but 
on watching them it will be seen that labour 
may be economised by some little change in 
the distribution or order of the work, making 
a man cut away this patch before that ; making 
a fresh path here, or joining some cuttings 
there, throwing the waste heap a little to 
one side or the other, changing the children 
from hole to hole, or a host of other little 
points. Often a man will neatly contrive 
such an order of work as looks very fair, 
and seems to leave no ground of complaint, 
but by which he is really doing about two- 
thirds of his proper allowance. A favourite 
plan is to cut a hole so deep that the man 
cannot lift the basket to the boy’s head out- 
side the hole, hence each boy waits till the 
other returns from emptying his basket, in 
order to be helped up with his own, and 
thus the man and the boys all do about half 
their proper work. The cure is to make 
them cut steps down into the hole, so that 
each boy can go down and have his basket 
helped up by the man. Another dodge in a 
cutting where half-a-dozen children-are en- 
gaged is for them all to wait until their 
baskets are all filled, and then go up together 
singing ; they always go slowly when singing, 
and meanwhile the men stand idle below 
because there are no baskets; then the 
children all come down and carry their 
baskets down with them. Thus they all 
do half their work, and they are not best 
pleased when the singing is stopped, each 
boy or girl is made to go up the moment the 
basket is filled, and each is ordered to throw 
down the basket when empty, so that it may 
be filled ready for them by the time they 
have got down to the bottom of the hole 
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again. In short it is necessary to try to 
imagine some more efficient arrangement of 
labour before ever being satisfied with what 
you see going on before your eyes; and the 
density of the mechanical sense in the Arab 
mind is such that they will blindly continue 
any arrangement once begun, though it may 
afterwards be wasting half of their work to 
continue it; to adapt their plans to the 
circumstances is not dreamt of in their phi- 
losophy. 

Having settled at a good site, and arranged 
everything in working order, the usual course 
of a day is much as follows. In the winter 
we begin an hour after sunrise, to somewhat 
avoid the thick fogs and raw reeking-wet 
air; but in the summer at sunrise, with a 
longer halt at midday. , Turning off my 
blankets about 5 a.m., and slipping into as 
much clothing as the country requires, I go 
out with my own overseers or reises ; they 
never belong to the place we work in, but 
are. brought with me from a distance, so that 
their feelings may go more with me than 
with the people. Out we march, and pick 
up many of our ragged regiment along the 
roadside waiting for us, others are already 
in their holes, and the rule is that every one 
must be in and ready to begin when I come 
on the ground. Then name-taking begins, 
and going round with a wage-book in hand, 
every worker present has the day of the 
month entered against his name. Generally 
some of the hundred or hundred and fifty 
are absent, and the question goes round, 
“Where is Ali Basha,’ or Fatmeh um 
Ibrahim, or Mohammed Dakrori, as the case 
may be. ‘Not here to-day, but here is his 
brother, only just for one day.” Now his 
brother may be anybody, a man’s brethren 
are as universal as the Mohammedan address, 
“oh, my brother,” which is applicable to any 
of the faithful. If the proper man is an old 
hand and a good one, his brother is taken, 
if not objectionable ; but if I want to get 
rid of him, no brother of his will do. I turn 
to the tail which always follows me—new 
hands waiting to be taken on. There stand, 
anxiously watching me, some dozen or two 
of men, and a host of children, down to little 
mites who are almost lost beneath the basket 
they bear. I look at each; and each looks 
at me. Then, pitching on the best of them 
by his face, 1 call him out, and he springs 
down into the work, delighted to get on the 
books. It is worse than useless to take any- 
one on recommendation, or in fact -to listen 
ut all to any person’s opinion of any one else. 
If a man is recommended by another inhab- 
itant it merely means that the recommender 


will expect a share of the wages of the 
recommended. And in order to maintain 
the honesty of one’s own reises, it is necessary 
to let them distinctly know that if they 
favour or bring forward any one, it merely 
insures that their protégé never has a day’s 
work from that time forward. The only 
opinion that they may give is one against a 
man, if they have had him under them for 
some time ; though of course, if asked, they 
will speak up readily enough. The faces of 
these people are far the best guide; out of 
hundreds of workers I never had to dismiss 
but one that I liked when picking him out ; 
and that one was an excellent fellow, barring 
an assault on a most irritating small boy, 
for which he had to go. On the other hand, 
many men got on the work on different chance 
occasions, whose looks I did not like, and 
some of whom I had rejected for weeks ; 
every one of these had to be dismissed after 
a shorter or longer trial. Having then gone 
the rounds, directed them all, booked all the 
names, and started such fresh work as may 
be needed, after three or four hours, I turn 
back to the house ; and if happy enough to 
have any helper with me, he comes out to 
keep the steam up while Iam away. Then 
bath and breakfast set me up for the day. 
A petroleum stove is invaluable, and the 
fuel—gaz, as they call it—can be had all 
over Egypt. The quantity of both American 
and Russian petroleum that is imported into 
Egypt is astonishing ; all the children at a 
house-building carry the mortar in old tins, 
and the doors of the fellahs’ huts often bear 
a stamp of “ Eclipse sun oil,” or some such 
brand, being made of old boxes knocked to 
pieces. With an oil stove, and a store of 
biscuits and tinned food, one is independent 
of the country; and cooking is reduced to 
manageable proportions ; some fresh vege- 
tables, tomatoes, cucumbers, &c., and fruit, 
are all that need be marketed for, and eggs 
are to be had from almost any of the villagers. 
While at breakfast often a maiden or two 
from the huts below my house would come 
up with a batch of eggs in a fold of her 
dress, and stand and chatter and laugh at 
the door; then perhaps one would put her 
head in and turn and whisper to another in 
wonder at the strange ways and properties 
of the khawaga, or foreigner, which were 
always a source of amusement. Sometimes 
they indulged in two visits a day, coming up 
to ask if I wanted any eggs first, and then 
coming to bring them afterward; and the 
smallest joke was cheerfully received. If 
one of my reises came by they would scuttle 
off at once, for they are accustomed to but 
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scant courtesy from their own people. This, 
however, was on the west of the Delta, at 
Naukratis, near the modern Teh el Barud ; 
the women on that side of the country have 
far less of the Mohammedan customs, and 
are never veiled unless they go to the large 
towns. They are thus unlike the Cairenes, 
or the people of the ezstern side of the Delta, 
where even the little girls of ten years old 
are put into face veils. Most wondrously 
cumbersome their wealth is as thus displayed ; 
one girl who brought up the water to my 
house at Zoan (about forty miles 8. W. of Port 
Said), wore three gold coins, nearly thirty 
large silver coins, and a quantity of chains, 
beads, &c., all across her face, stitched on to 
the black veil which reached up to her eyes. 
The unveiled ladies of the west are quite as 
much patterns of propriety as their veiled 
sisters on the east, I believe, but they are 
happily free from a most oppressive custom. 
Perhaps we should look to some influence 
from the days of the Greek colonisation there 
to account for this difference. 

Eggs bought, and breakfast done, I go out 
again to look over all my men, or to work 
with them in any part where special attention 
is wanted ; and then at noon, or earlier, going 
to some point from which they cn all hear, 
I sound a blast on a large whistle ; from all 
sides goes up a shout, baskets are tossed up, 
and away. scamper the children to their 
dinners ; some go home, others form groups 
with the men, and the lettuce and onions 
and thin dried Arab bread is brought out, 
and many an invitation I have to join with 
them as I go about. Generally there is some 
work to do in putting away antiquities in the 
house, so 1 go back to attend to that. The 
noon rest is not very fixed in its beginning, 
but they are always allowed a definite amount ; 
an hour in the winter and three hours in the 
long hot summer days, when they begin at sun- 
rise and finish at sunset. The whistle sounds 
again, and every one is expected to fall in 
directly and go on with the work. Once at 
Zoan they became more and more lazy and 
dilatory, and tried to put off their return as 
long as they could ; tnis was cured entirely 
and for ever by going down to them one day 
when they did not come up at the whistle, 
and saying that as they had not come it 
showed they did not want work, and so there 
would be none that afternoon, except for a 
few who were already up. I never had a 
man late again. 

The afternoon is spent in watching the 
men in different parts, and often working 
with them if necessary. To keep up a proper 
activity in the work it is needful to hold the 
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dread of dismissal before them continually. 
lf a man is caught standing still he is noted, 
and after any further laziness is informed 
some morning that his services are no longer 
required. But if he is caught sitting down it 
is all up with him ; he knows he is found out 
and works extra hard all the rest of the day, 
but next morning he is paid off. Naturally 
they try to show their best side when I am 
about, and hence some care is required to get 
at the truth. By examining the ground 
round the work, lines of approach can gene- 
rally be found, by which it is possible to come 
near the men under cover ; and when coming 
up, a quiet look at the work without showing 
more than the top of your head is advisable. 
They thus learn that the chances are that 
you will see them before they see you, and a 
sudden dismissal of any lazy man, when they 
imagine they have not been watched has a 
most healthy effect. They show some in- 
genuity in keeping up appearances ; sometimes 
the children are set to carry empty baskets 
to and fro while the men do nothing ; but 
even from a distance this may be detected by 
there not being any little cloud of dust which 
always rises on emptying a basket ; a telescope 
soon clears up this device, and they suddenly 
find themselves all dismissed on the spot. 
Sometimes a boy is posted to give warning 
when I am coming; but such a plan only 
insures the dismissal of the whole party, and 
I always watch the ground carefully as I 
come up so as to observe if any one sees me. 
One of the most useful ways of spending a 
quarter of an hour is to stand quite still at 
a distance, where all the holes can be seen ; 
and just observe if the baskets come up 
steadily at all points. If they come up all 
together in a hole, it shows that the children 
wait for each other, and so waste both their 
own time and that of the diggers; and if 
nothing comes out of a hole for some time, 
I just rush for it so as to catch them, or else 
clear out the party next morning. 

Beside the detective business over one’s 
own men, there were sometimes sharp steeple- 
chases after Arab dealers. They know that 
their coming into the work is morally inde- 
fensible, and they have an indefinite dread 
of being identified or caught. As however 
by law nothing whatever could be done to 
them, the object is not to catch them, but 
only to act on their feelings so as to make 
them flee before you. The way is to walk 
straight at any suspicious character, openly 
and ostentatiously ; he moves off ; you follow ; 
he quickens; you quicken ; he doubles ; you 
cross to cut him off; then he fairly bolts ; 
and off you go, with perhaps a furlong be- 
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tween, across fields, jumping canals, doubling, 
hiding behind bushes, and so forth; if he 
once gains a village it is useless to look for 
him in the houses, so the way is to keep bim 
out in the open for as much time as you can 
spare for the game; two to four miles is a 
fair run. This exercise is valuable both 
morally and physically ; the rascals are always 
laughed at by my diggers for running away, 
so their habit of flight is worth cultivating. 
Far more serious matters, however, have to 
be attended to personally ; if a find is ex- 
pected at any point the work must be con- 
tinually watched, and if there is a dunce at 
the hole he is shifted away, and a picked 
man put on, with special directions. If 
papyri are possibly to be found the anxiety 
is great, and the first little flake of tinder 
is the sign for stopping the men at once and 
taking up the work myself. Tinder, I say, 
because there is no chance in Lower Egypt 
of buried papyri being preserved from rotting 
unless they have had the good luck to have 
been carbonised in a conflagration. Then 
going down into the hole the earth must all 
be scraped away tenderly with a pocket 
knife, checking at once if there is the horrible 
silky rustle of scraping a papyrus; at last 
the earth is all picked away grain by grain, 
and there lies a mass of rolls of tinder, here 
and there burnt to white ash: and thedifficulty 
is to undermine them so as to get them out 
without their dropping to pieces, for the 
smallest amount of earth lying on them when 
they are lifted will break them by its weight. 
Yet such may be their importance that no 
labour is too much to give in order to save 
whatever remains of them. Perhaps a whole 
lump all matted together can be removed 
en bloc, and carried up to my house for separ- 
ation of the individual documents ; then each 
wrapped in soft paper, and packed in small 
tin boxes, they will make the journey to 
England safely enough. After that the 
still more tender work begins of peeling leaf 
from leaf of the crushed rolls, which are 
generally cracked into separate slips ; these 
slips mounted between sheets of glass then 
await the attention of some one who can see 
them—for all the writing is merely dull black 
ink, on noless dull black tinder—and some one 
who can read them. Another exciting busi- 
ness was clearing out the foundation deposits 
of a building at Naukratis. Under each 
corner of a building had been placed a set of 
model tools, &c., along with the founder’s 
name; the building had all vanished, but 
these deposits in the earth still remained. 
The first was found by chance, and then at 
each corner we dug down carefully through 
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some ten feet of earth which had accumulated 
since the building was destroyed. Coming to 
the thin line of white sand which had been 
placed beneath the wall, that was scraped 
away carefully, and then a small rectangular 
patch of white sand showed plainly in the 
dark earth around it. That was the top of 
a sort of box-shaped hollow filled with sand, 
which had been poured in over the models. 
Brushing it aside tenderly with the side of 
the hand, first a model mortar, then a model 
hoe, a chisel, an adze, a sacrificial vase, or 
some other delicate little object would be 
seen; all the sand as it was removed had to 
be lifted up in handsful, and rubbed through 
the fingers, for there were also buried in it 
chips of the precious stones which were used 
in adorning the building; scrap by scrap 
these chips were picked out, obsidian, jasper, 
turquoise, and lapis-lazuli. All this sort of 
work is beyond any native care, and such 
results can only be got by rigorous European 
supervision. ‘To hack about in an irregular 
hole and look for gold, with some trifling 
attention to bronzes, is the Arab’s notion of 
excavating for antiquities. 

Another sort of work that must be attended 
to, is making plans and surveys ; a map is 
the backbone of a research in any place, and 
no reasonable labour on it is wasted. It is 
well to have a rough plan as soon as possible, 
to guide the work, and to mark down on it 
any particular sites. But all this takes time, 
and it is almost impossible to do any con- 
tinuous work of this kind while the men are 
on one’s hands. Copying long inscriptions 
is also a tedious affair; but a cheerful 
tediousness, considering the value of the 
results. Beside this it is always requisite 
to keep an eye forward, and to have some 
pieces of work ready planned, to be taken 
up whenever a man is at liberty ; it needs 
some imagination to invent fresh work con- 
tinually, which shall have some fair reason 
for its performance, and some useful connec- 
tion with what is going on already. All the 
facts yet known have to be remembered ; as 
far as possible a sort of scheme of the site 
must be kept floating in the mind, and 
erystallising day by day as fresh facts turn 
up; everything that is likely to be found, 
from analogy with other places, or historical 
information, should be imagined as fitting in 
with the fixed data already found; and as 
many possible combinations have to be con- 
sidered as in a four-move chess problem, 
which may have no solution. 

When sunset comes near, it is time to go 
round to all the workings where things are 
likely to have been found, and take in the 
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spoils. One man hands up, perhaps, a perfect 
red jar, and some little scraps of figures, and 
I book in, say, threepence to Sidahmed Abdun ; 
for owing to the scarcity of small change, 
and the quantity I should need, all the small 
payments are worked on paper, and settled 
when they have accumulated. Then at 
another hole there will be a small bronze 
figure and a few nails, and fivepence goes 
down to Mohammed Dafani. Then a boy 
brings a handful of scraps: one by one I 
look over them, and chuck them over my 
shoulder, and perhaps only a couple are 
worth having, so Mohammed Hassan Daha- 
biyeh gets a halfpenny to his name. So the 
selection goes on until sunset. Then the 
whistle sounds again, and up spring more 
than a hundred workers from the ground, 
and cover the plain where a minute before 
scarcely a sign of life was to be seen. The 
work over, then comes the saturnalia of the 
day : a shouting, joking, merry crew of men, 
and girls, and boys all speed homeward as 
fast as they can. I lead off at a brisk rate, 
and away we all go together ; a man begins 
to race me in walking, and we spin along at 
well over five miles an hour until he makes 
a spring to keep up, and then he is laughed 
down for running. A little imp dances 
along in front, to try to tantalise me into 
catching him ; he tries it once too boldly, a 
dash, and he is caught, and crows of delight 
come from his fellow imps behind as they see 
him tossed aloft. On we sweep to the crazy 
old bridge, every one tries to seize the inside 
of the curve round the canal, to be first on 
the planks ; and then, some one way, some 
another, they file off in the orange twilight 
to their huts. Many, however, come on to 
my house; the girls bearing the baskets on 
their heads full of pottery and small anti- 
quities, and many a child with some scrap, 
for which he or she hopes to realise the value 
of a chop of sugar-cane. I stand in my 
doorway and take in one thing after another 
until all the clear space on my floor is littered 
over with rows and heaps of fragments. 
When the last boy is settled with, they go 
off chattering, and I am left to pottery, 
dinner, and my own reflections. There is, 
however, a quantity of evening work to do, 
beside my cooking. The finds have to be 
sorted over, selected and marked, and the 
rubbish cleared out ; plans have to be plotted ; 
and a journal to be written up. Then at 
last it is well if 1 get under the blankets 
eight hours before I must turn out again ; 
for eight hours is none too much after six- 
teen hours nearly all on foot. Such is a 
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But Arabs will not work without money, 
any more than other men; and I shirk 
daily payments—the paytime is Saturday 
afternoon. At first in any place they want 
their money every evening, but as soon as 
one’s character is established, and they find 
there is a steady flow of genuine money, they 
are quite content to take their pay weekly. 
This is a great saving of time; one of the 
best known explorers occupies more than an 
hour every evening of his work in paying off 
his men ; but by booking names daily, which 
is done during the morning inspection, and 
in itself does not take a quarter of the time 
of paying, the accounts can be settled weekly. 
Beside that the scarcity of small change in 
Egypt is such, that even weekly I often have 
to join up a group.of men to take gold alto- 
gether. On Saturday afternoon then, while 
the men are at work in their holes, they are 
paid off; the great advantages of paying 
while they are at work being that no time is 
wasted by ninety-nine men waiting while the 
hundredth is paid, and there is no crowding, 
confusion, or noise which wastes more time 
than the paying if they are in a body, and 
there can be no personation. At one hole I 
owe a man fifteen piastres (three shillings) 
for five days wages, and one-and-a-half piastres 
for things he has found ; now it is impossible 
to get enough piastres in this country to pay 
every one, if you did you would be in a cease- 
less strife over the false and the worn coins ; 
so sixteen-and-a-half piastres I have to pay 
with one and-a-half parisis (worth nine-and- 
a-half piastres each), half a franc (two piastres), 
and one-and-three-quarter-piastres in copper, 
which is worth one-seventh of the silver. 
Another man wants seventeen-and-a-half 
piastres, perhaps, so he is paid with a Maria 
Theresa dollar worth  sixteen-and-a-half, 
and an actual siiver piastre. Almost any- 
thing will pass, and the bulk of the currency 
is made up of Spanish dollars, Maria Theresa 
dollars, franes, lire, leis, drachmas, shillings, 
florins, parises (struck by the Egyptian govern- 
ment, and decried by them), Turkish gold 
and piastres, copper piastres (also struck hy 
the Egyptian government and repudiated), 
and finally the silver piastres, which are the 
government money of account, but which are 
so largely forged, and so often worn that 
they are the most troublesome of all to do 
business with. I say government money of 
account, because shops keep accounts in 
current piastres worth half as much, and the 
petty fruit and vegetable sellers often reckon 
in copper piastres which are now worth cnly 
a seventh, since their repudiation. Now 
beside the “ piastre” meaning three values, 
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{and lately the term “tariff piastre” has 
been taken by the country people to mean 
the current piastre instead of the government 
piastre), each of the above variety of coinage 
has two or more rates of exchange, the town 
rate and the country rate, and particular 
coins are in favour in particular places. 
Hence it is not so easy to pay your way in 
Egypt, even if you have the sinews of exca- 
vating in your money bag. A considerable 
part of a native’s education consists in know- 
ing the values of all the money that he may 
be lucky enough to get. There is a large 
number of Jews and Greeks who live en- 
tirely out of the fluctuations of exchange, 
and the intricacies of the currency. The 
government has its own rates of exchange 
at which all coins are taken for taxes and 
payments, and in this way either the sub- 
ordinates or the head office make a good 
profit out of the necessities of the population, 
for payments must be made, and there is 
not enough government money in circulation 
to pay with; hence francs and other money 
must be used, at a loss to the taxed and a 
similar gain to the taxer. One little slice of 
the misgovernment of Egypt. 

3eside all the digging work there are the 
happy days of prospecting, when you cast 
aside dull care, load up your donkey, and 
tramp off across the country day after day. 
This is a most delightful life, in a perfect 
climate where there is no rain to be feared, 
and no cold winds to be dreaded, for such is 
Egypt in the spring; one donkey easily 
carries a small tent, about seven feet by eight, 
a roll of blankets, a petroleum stove, a canvas 
saddle-bag with a store of provisions in it, 
and often a small boy on the top of all to 
drive the beast, looking at a little distance 
exactly as if he and the donkey were all 
trussed up together, ready for roasting, with 
the two tent poles sticking out crosswise 
from the mass. Then with a trusty Arab, 
whom you know, you can tramp over the 
hard mud roads, along the canals with the 
fragrant sont trees overhanging the path, 
through the bean and clover fields, and over 
the dusty plains. Mound after mound is 
seen on the dead-flat horizon, and visited. 
Sometimes nothing promising may appear, 
at other times some strange and unexpected 
find, and continually you see heaps of ruins 
of the towns of former days, which seem 
only to need you to put the spade in to turn 
up almost anything you can dream of. No 
wonder that a people living in such a country 
have their heads full of treasure and jinns, 
a country where continually peasants find 
what is equivalent to several years wages, 
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and where you often hear of some man 
having been enriched by finding a donkey- 
load of gold. A most intelligent station- 
master, who had had a European education, 
told me of a Copt at Eshmunen (near Roda) 
who could get the treasures there hidden 
whenever he wished. On Fridays, at noon, 
when all the faithful are devoutly at their 
prayers in the mosques, or hearing the 
sermon, this son of an infidel, this Nuzrani, 
goes to the top of the desolate heap of ruins. 
There amid the wilderness of dust and pot- 
sherds he calls on the spirit of the treasure, 
and as he calls a door is opened. Inside 
there stand heaps of untold, illimitable, 
gold ; but his time is short, in a few minutes 
the door will close again, and hurriedly he 
snatches out as much coin as he can, great 
gold pieces. Once, in his greed, he tarried 
too long, stuffing in gold like Alemxon in 
the treasury of Croesus, the door began to 
shut, and he only just fled out, but with a cut 
in his heel. Yes, it is all quite true, for the 
station-master saw the wound, and now he isa 
very rich man with all the gold he has gotten. 

One amusing, but fatiguing way of travel- 
ling is to put up for the night at the village 
sheikh’s. If you have the luck to light on a 
rich man you will probably have to sit up 
on the dais in the gateway, and hear some 
cases finished off in the dusk, for your host 
is magistrate of his village. At one end 
squats the clerk, reading over by a flickering 
lantern light the report of all the cases which 
he has drawn up, the sheikh putting in a 
correction now and then, which sometimes 
leads to a long discussion ; meanwhile some 
other case is being heard by scraps, and 
finishes in this fashion: ‘ You must pay « 
napoleon.” ‘ But I cannot, I have not got 
the money.” ‘ Well, then, three dollars.” 
“But I cannot possibly pay it.” “Then 
your brother must.” Some bystander puts 
in: “He really is very poor, they certainly 
can’t pay that.” ‘Very well, then, two 
dollars, give me the money.” “But I have 
not two dollars belonging to me.” And 
after a long wrangle the big man is content 
with a fine of one dollar, and that to be paid 
next morning. At last, after almost going 
to sleep hearing the interminable drone of 
the old clerk, and the buzz of the busybodies, 
there is a welcome break up and some pro- 
spect of dinner, for it would be a mortal 
offence to set about cooking your own pro- 
visions if you go to a big man’s house for 
shelter, and though you may have been on foot 
since sunrise, you must sit up in hunger and 
patience for a couple of hours of darkness 
before any food can be had. You may be 
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served with a table all to yourself, in French 
fashion—according to their ideas—if in an 
over-civilised place, or you may be asked to 
sit at the round table, where sits the sheikh 
or bey himself, his sons, his clerks and 
bailiffs, yourself, and your donkey boy, all 
around, each tearing off a leg or a wing of a 
fowl, and grabbing handsful of rice from the 
great dish to stuff in his mouth. Perhaps 
the backgammon board will come out after- 
wards, and a few games fill another hour 
before you turn in for the night. All this 
is wearisome after a long day’s work, and the 
strain of having to talk and understand 
Arabic for hours, and make up conversation 
that shall be both interesting and intelligible, 
is not restful. On the whole it is far better 
to stick to your own tent and stove, and 
your independence; pitch where you like, 
feed when you like, and have a long night’s 
rest after your fifteen or twenty miles’ walk. 
Towards sunset you pick out a clean piece of 
ground near some village or town, and then 
with your man in a few minutes the tent is 
up. and everything inside ; get a pan of water, 
light the stove, and go for a stroll while it is 
boiling up ; if stopping near a Bedawi settle- 
ment you will be asked to dinner, and if 
you decline probably a big tray of fowls and 
rice and bread will be brought down in the 
dark, with perhaps some son of the sheikh 
come to dine with you. A few tins of jam 
make an excellent return for this. I have 
known a young Arab quietly save up the 
spoonsful of raspberry jam to which I helped 
him ; when asked why, he said it was for the 
harem. So if you give a supply it is pretty 
certain to go through the tenthold, and thus 
put your name in good favour all round. 
One of the best forms of bakhshish in return 
for considerable help or services from well- 
to-do people is silver plate, and it is well to 
have some silver spoons (forks are useless to 
people who use their fingers), and a silver 
cup or two, if you expect to be thrown much 
on the assistance of sheikhs. The rule of 
the country is that when money cannot be 
given, some present of about equal or rather 
greater value is to be made, and your char- 
acter will not stand very well if you behave 
unreasonably in this respect. But for small 
matters a most kindly spirit may be found 
among the country people. I have known 
& man insist on my riding his donkey across 
two miles of marsh, while he plowtered 
through on foot, and at the end stoutly refuse 
to take anything, even for his children, 
baring his wrist and showing the cross as 
his reason for dealing thus with a fellow 
Christian. He was a Copt. 
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If ever Egypt is to stand alone it must be 
on a Coptic basis. That race—the real 
Egyptians—who have for twelve hundred 
years held their creed against every perse- 
cution and in spite of a domineering fanaticism 
—has in it more vitality than is dreamt of in 
England. If no foreign influence is brought 
to bear against them, and real liberty be 
established in the country, the Copts will by 
sheer force of character and intellect rise to 
the top. They have in spite of everything 
been all through at the top of the civil 
service, with nothing but the foreign military 
caste and its dependents above them, simply 
by brain power. A people who—as I have 
seen—will in an out-of-the-way province, 
apart from all foreign influence, train up 
their children so that large numbers of boys 
at twelve years old can talk and read English 
and French fluently, without ever having 
seen a foreigner to speak to, have in them 
a foresight, a determination, a perseverance, 
and an intelligence which must meet their 
due reward sooner or later. Yet these were 
the people whom, under the cry of Egypt for 
the Egyptians, were hourly expecting to be 
massacred, and prayed night and day in their 
churches until they heard their answer in 
the clatter of English horse-hoofs, and went 
out, a free people once more, to welcome 
their deliverers. It is sometimes said that a 
Copt is a worse rascal than an Arab. Well, 
given a man four times as clever, he must be 
only one quarter as bad if he does not cheat 
worse than his neighbour. From all that I 
have heard and seen of actual dealings with 
individual Copts they strike one as far less 
grasping, more kindly, and as being truer 
gentlemen, than the race which has decimated 
them, and held them under the lash these many 
centuries. Of course a Copt-is an eastern, 
and many of his ways would not be those of 
a western, we must not condemn him because 
he is unlike an English Christian, any more 
than we should condemn a Mohammedan for 
not comparing well with an English Unitarian. 
They all stand on a different plane to our- 
selves, in some respects higher, in others 
lower, and to civilise them—as we imagine— 
by westernising them, is simple ruin to their 
character ; you take away all that is natural 
and genuine, and substitute an artificial form 
of a most artificial civilisation. 

The country people or fellahin are a cheer- 
ful and kind-hearted race in general, com- 
pounded in varying proportions from a Coptic 
and Bedawi ancestry, according to whether 
the Egyptians in each place were driven out or 
forced into Mohammedanism at the conquest 
by ’Amr in the seventh century. In some 
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parts of Upper Egypt the people are nearly 
pure Egyptian, many large villages of Copts 
also remaining among them, while in the 
Delta Copts are scarce, and the people have 
probably as much Arab as Coptic blood in 
them. The one way to the fellah’s respect 
is absolute firmness, and the one way to his 
goodwill is a good joke; but bright as he 
may be so long as he is under, he is intoler- 
able if he gets the upper hand. An Arab or 
a Turk can bear being in authority, but 
there is no worse tyrant over his fellow- 
countrymen, and no more avaricious and 
unscrupulous leech than a fellah sheikh. 

After reading of the work some one may 
ask where all the things found go to, and 
all the means come from. The antiquities 
go to the British Museum; Boston, U.S.A., 
and to various country museums, and abroad. 
As for the means, some hundreds of the 
British and American public, who like to 
have cities found and dug up, and like to 
receive reports on them, see to that side of 
the business by helping the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, and for every subscription sent 
there is more than half its value of voluntary 
labour added in the administration of it. 
Any one who may wish to hear more 
archeological details of the work had better 
write to one of the honorary secretaries.' 
But the exploration of Egypt needs men as 
well as money. Is there no hope of a 
Murchison of antiquities arising, of one of 
the squirearchy of England finding as much 
pleasure in hunting up cities as in hunting 
down stags, in potting pots of treasure as in 
potting birds? There are plenty of men in 
this country too rich to work, and too strong 
to be idle ; surely to dig up history in Egypt 
is as interesting as a continuous round of 
salmon fishing in Norway or buffalo shooting 
in America. There is beside the attraction 
of studying and managing some hundred or 
two of one’s fellow creatures, and that is no 
mean matter, and a taste that grows with 
habit. Some qualifications are requisite, but 

1 Miss A. B. Edwards, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
or R. 8. Poole, Esq., LL.D., British Museum. 
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more of nature than of learning, and happily 
the most important of them are easily found 
in the race which governs so many others. 
We devote a farthing in the pound of our 
national income to keeping up a museum, 
but not a hundredth of that farthing to 
carrying on work to replenish that museum. 
All this is left to private enterprise, and may 
private enterprise look well to it. 

Egypt is not at a standstill at present ; it 
it is moving faster, for better or for worse, 
than it ever moved before. And this is true 
of its antiquities as well as of other things; the 
ancient cities are being in the present day 
dug away and their earth spread on the 
ground as a fertiliser ; and this is going on 
at such a rate that some have almost entirely 
disappeared already, and fields of corn have 
taken their place, others are diminished to 
half the size they were a generation or two 
back, and are still diminishing every day. 
And the time does not seem very far distant 
when scarcely a site of a city will be able to 
be identified. Certainly Egypt will have 
exhausted its antiquity-tields befcre England 
exhausts its coal-fields. And up the Nile 
tombs are opened every year, and fewer left 
to be discovered. In one sense we are only 
just beginning to explore Egypt, and the 
treasure seems to us inexhaustible, but that is 
only because of the puny scale of our attack 
from the scientific side ; in another, and terri- 
bly true, sense Egypt is exhausting itself, the 
natives are ceaselessly digging, and unless 
we look to it pretty quickly the history of the 
country will have perished before our eyes, by 
the destructive activity of its inhabitants. 
Never before has that land of monuments 
been so fiercely worked on, daily and hourly 
the spoils of ages past are ransacked, 
and if of marketable value are carried 
off ; but whether preserved or not is a small 
matter compared with the entire loss of 
their connection and history which always 
results in this way. If we are not to incur 
the curse of posterity for our Vandalism and 
inertness, we must be up and doing in the 
right way. 


W. M. Fuinpers Petrie. 
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